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PREFACE 


With every elusive year that passes, new thoughts and diafectics arc 
gathering around, particularly after the recent ejteavations at Bactrja, Soviet 
Central Asia and Sonkh in India, I cannot pretend to be meticulously uptodate 
in this regard and know for certain that I have had to leave out much that is 
significant and revealing. 

Notwithstanding, whatever rudimentary has consolidated in these pages, 
has become at all possible because of the occasional enlightenment and inspira¬ 
tion tendered by a host of scholars I admire and my esteemed colleagues. I 
take this opportunity to extend my sincere gratitudes to them all. But T would 
like to record especially the debt 1 owe to late Professor Sudhakar Chatto- 
padhyaya who took pains in his failing health to read the major part of the 
manuscript and suggested necessary corrections and modifications. 

My grateful thanks are due also to the Directors and Curators of the 
principal museums in the country and abroad, and the Archaeological Survey 
of India, New Delhi, for supplying me with the photographs of my choice along 
with the kind permission for reproducing them, A special note of gratitude 
that I entertain is for Dr, N, P, Joshi, Director, State Museum, Lucknow and 
Shri R. C. Sharma, Curator, Govt. Museum, Mathura for rendering all possible 
help and cooperation whenever f visited their museums for study. I am indebted 
to Shri Gopi Krishna Kanoria for permitting me to reproduce a valuable 
specimen from his eminent collections, I have duly acknowledged them alt in 
the Descriptive Notes of the Plates, 1 extend my grateful acknowledgemeuts 
to the American Institute of Indian Studies, American Onter, New Delhi. 

I should also like to thank sincerely my research scholars and students who 
prepared the Index for me and assisted me at the proof-reading stages. But the 
responsibility is mine alone for the several printing mistakes that have crept in. 
However, more concerning than those, to my mind,are, possibly the errors of gaps 
and omissions, errors of Judgment and observations, and perhaps, plain mistakes. 
They are not, obviously, revealed to me at the moment and I shall be extremely 
grateful if my attention is kindly drawn to them, in case there should ever be 
an opportunity to correct them, at least in the compaujon volume that follows. 

Reader’s attention is drawn, incidentally, to the same placenames, some¬ 
times bearing diacritical marks and sometimes without, which should be 
regarded as used in two difTerent connotations : ancient and modern respec¬ 
tively. A few of the spellings have not uniformly been applied, so also is 
the case with the principle adopted for using italics. They are due To my 
inadvertence, I readily admit. 

Finally, [ would like to record that my studies and investigations that 
have crystallized into this volume reflects but little of what I owe to my wife 
and daughter, Muktj and Antara. 


Santiniketan 
SriPanchamU 1981 


K.K.C 
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INTRODUCTORY 

India's ancient past presents a delectable mosaic of etfinocultural 
fusion, continually metamoTphosing the form and structure of the socio- 
religious fabric. The principal source of our knowledge is the mass of 
literary works, Brhaniantc, Buddhist and Jain, both canonical, and non^anonical, 
besides the contemporary records left by the foreign authors. In point of signi¬ 
ficance, coins, inscriptions and sculptures too play a vivifying role by way 
of ratification and concretization to fathom the terta-firma in the literary 
texts. The whole gamut of source materials has been closely examined, 
analysed and interpreted by celebrated pioneers,—Indian, Asiatic and 
Europeans alike whose names, the author presumes, need not be repeated 
here as a general convention. These works whether in the form of apercu 
of things or in the style of enquiry and exposition are but monumental 
in stature and signify the extent of modern scholarship. 

So far as the contexts and conformities of the present study arc 
concerned, it is to be noted, however, that most of the postulations, so far, 
have been treated in either a panning or a zooming manner, so to say ; 
sometimes the literary data predominate, sometimes the archaeological ones. 
Then again, some of those treatises emphasize on the Buddhist source in 
relative inattention to the Brahmanic or the Jain ones or vice versa. An 
attempt has, therefore, been made herein to trear the period under study 
from the comprehensive point of view. The Bratimanic, Buddhist and 
Jain sources have been utilised alike. According to the suitability of 
material, references have also been drawn from sources : philosophical, 
scriptural, grammatical or non-canonical in nature, corroborated wherever 
possible by the foreign accounts. Epigraphic and numismatic evidences 
have also been incorporated as far as practicable. 

But raison d’etre of the present study, in particular, is the citation 
of plastic materials as visual testimony to the doctrinal and ritualistic 
evolution interacted by socio-religious mobility in India s hlstorica] past. 


The period under consideration falls between, generally speaking, a 
couple of pre-Christian and the early Christian centuries. But the focus 
of the study, to be in particular, is on the Scytho-Kushana epoch of 
India. This is admittedly an era in the whole history of civilization when 
numerous peoples and cultures met and reacted in a coherent manner 
and a happy cross-fertilization of cultures was the enduring outcome. 
Central Asia, the bed-rock of human civilization, Bactria and Parthia of 
the Greco-Roraano-lrantan culture pale, the Gangettc plain via north- 
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livesicfn India and iKe accession of ihc western cotnmcrcial gaicwu^'s of 
India^ did not inerei^/ signify a polhico-ecoTiQinic map of the Kushanas, 
ihey comprised the integraJ cultural map of the dynasty too. What wa& 
the password to this remarkable feat — simply, the tolerance, liberalism and 
cosmopolitanism of iJie sovereigns. Perhaps the other factors too were at 
work. Hut as it stands now, the amalgam of the historico<uhural com¬ 
ponents of the Bacirians, Creeks and that of the nomads with the original 
and independent socio-religious traditions of Fran^ Afganistan and India 
under the umbrella of the Kushanas still remains an eloquent mystery in 
the annals of intra-cuhure contacts. 

If one looks at the art scene, in parikmlar, one has to interpret the 
same, belonging to the earlier historical epochs, patently religious^ em- 
hJamaiic or mystic^ They were, prima facie, narrative and hieratic conden¬ 
sation of expression. The Kush an a 'koine*^ in this context provided positive 
impetus for the volcanic spun in image and icon-making on one hand 
and secular portrayals on the other ; sculpture, in general, transformed 
gradually into u refined vehicle of artistic expression, Syncreti^^tion in idea 
and image became the spirit of the Kiishana pantheon rendering the 
necessary protection and patroni^ation to the territorial independence^ 
identity and oniquencss. The latest discoveries at Butkara (t^akistan). Surkh- 
Kotal (Afganistan) and Khalchayan and l>alverzin-lepe (Soviet Cenlral Asia) 
testify further that the foundations laid on the ancient traditions of many 
peoples rendered the Kushana achievement so soulful and viable that they 
engendered many mediaeval cultures of the orient. This unusual pheno¬ 
menon has prompied the author to concentrate the atsenilon on the epoch 
in particular. 

The present study is, in facu intended to provide a conceptual and 
evolutionary background to the religio-social metamorphoses during or prior 
to the Kushana era so that the logisticity of the stylistic and syncretisiic 
trends could be understood and objectively analysed^ Though the genesis 
of the artistic and creative unfolding is not a direct concern of the present 
volume and is being treated in a companion volume to be followed* it 
has been kept in view to make this Investigation to be a seif-complete 
one by itself. 

Broadly speaking, ihe present work comprises only a couple of 
chapters. Chapter one projects a general socio-economic picture. The traditional 
structure based ou the Varniframa principles was still the dominant 
feature of ihe social organbaiionK The inroads of the foreigners like the 
Greeks, Parihians and the Saka-Kushanas contributed to the assimilation 
and synthesizaikin m ideas, thoughts and actions. The Buddhist sources 
further allude to a class of quass[-professional unorganised musses below 
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the status of ihe established castes. They Termed a casic order of 
their owe. The recognition of the occupational excellence and connois- 
seurship, as referred to very frequently in the Jitakas, promoted the rise 
and growth of new kinds and qualities of arts and crofts and a pheno¬ 
menal progress in trade and industry too has been recorded. The tradition 
of staves and the slavery was stilt a dominant factor in the socio-economic 
interacting front. The Buddha's reformist tenets and the doctrine of Mctta 
(universal compassion) could not benefit the non-privjiegrd for many 
centuries after the demise of the Master. 

We know further that the independence of women was never accorded 
in the Brahmanlc ideologyn Even a Buddhist nun had always been subor¬ 
dinate to even the youngest bhikshu in the sam|ha. But the womenfolk 
were expected to attain proficiency in sixty four kata In order to be regarded 
as accomplished ladies. Only the ekss of courtesans were beyond the pale 
of censiorship and enjoyed a posh ion of fame and honour. 

Both Jiterary and archaeological evidences present a delightful picture 
of the dresses, fashions, toilets, perfumes and ornaments in vogue during 
the period. Asseniblies> festivals, stage performances and recitals, amusements 
and entertainmenis including drinking, gambling and merriment are elaborately 
alluded to and sculptures provide an eloquent testimony to these aspects 
of the society. 

The second chapter deals mainly with sectarian tendencies in the 
religious organizations inieracted by the emergence of bhakti cultism since 
the pre-Christian centuries. For a nccessaiy backdrop, the auihor has fell 
it imperative to present a short resume of traditions and heritage of a 
few particular cenires like Mathura, Candharap Pushkalavatl and TaxilS, that 
played very significant role in captivating ihrough plastic media the evolu¬ 
tionary and synthesizing elements of ihe religious faiihs and beliefs as well 
as the socio-corporate teneis. 

Among the religious systems, both atheistic and monotheistic, again, 
the principal ones are obviously represented by the Buddhism, the Jainism, 
the Saivism and the Saktl cult, and the Vaisnavlsm^ The impact of the 
diversifications gave rise to new philosophical doctrinnaire and promoted 
new type of religious solidarity. 

Interaction and inira'action between and among them blossomed into 
a mutual lolerance. synthesis and syncretism. In the process, local, regional 
and exotic culls, and ritualism intruded and consolidated the theistic strain 
of the era. The Brahmanlc faith marched towards neo-Brahmanism of a 
flexible orientation eventually to transform into Hinduism of the later 
connotatioti. Thus, though designated as minor sects, the worshippers of 
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ihc SurySp Maga^ Yaksa-Yaksi and Tree evidentially claimed a popular 
following and were gradually being absorbed in the growthfuJ Hindu 
pantheons. 

An attempt has been made to trace the nucleus of cult ism right 
from the Vedic age ia order to establish the rationale of their popular 
emergence tinder the aegies of the Kushdnas, The Greco-Romano-Parthian 
tradition of making deified effigies and the native Indian bhakti cultism 
inspired by the convention of icoD'-oriented hero~worship gave resurgence 
to image-making and idol-worship. Religion and art intermingled together 
in mutual inclusivenessi The epoch saw, identified and documented the 
transformations from the speculative, mystic pantheism of earlier days to 
a state of suggestive reality, a crystallization and unfolding of the inner 
life of the people. It has, therefore, constantly been kept in view so that 
the icons, images and portrayals may vivify the trend, temperament and 
sensitivity of the age attained through an integral coherence. This is where 
the author braves a claim to be specifically original though the premises 
and treatments may apparently look identical with his celebrated prede¬ 
cessors. 

The recentmost and uptodatc treatises in the related area have been 
studied analytically along with the eminem authorities and exponents in 
the field. The author has also examined the publications and commu- 
nicatjons of the young and emerging scholars in the field as far as 
practicable with the identical degree of care and alertness. Everywhere 
alike he has pursued the usual travaux d'approache. The selection of the 
plates Is also expected to reveal judiciousness as well as representative¬ 
ness. 


CHAPTER OKE 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LIFE 

SOCIAL PHENOMENA 

The socio-economic phenomena of the pre-Christian and early Christian 
era provide us with a picture characterlsticaLLy vital and comprehensive^ 
The intrinsic social security guaranteed by a political stability tempered 
with a welfare and corporate outlook of the sovereigns conjoined to usher 
in an economic prosperity and proliferation of an unprecedented nature. 
They, together, set in an attuned and cultivated socio-cnitural efflorescence. 

Politically speaking, the Kushana rule of North and North-West India 
in the period with which we are primarily concerned, was preceded by thal 
of the Greeks, the Parthians and the Sakas. * But the basic structure of the 
Indian society remained essentially the same inspite of all these onslaughts, 
providing only room for comprehensive assinailatian,’ 

The Brahmanic social organiaation of the varnaframa eventuated by 
birth and not by wealth or profession, as was provided by the Sutra and 
Smriti-Samhita literatures of the earlier epochs, continued without considerable 
change in pattern.' The Brahmankal hierarchy was still a living force,* 
so was the institution of ^ramanas of the Buddhist order. It may, in this 
context, be recalled that Buddhism as a socio-political force of the con¬ 
temporary period sponsored the concept of cakkabatti. The political philo¬ 
sophy of the Tripitaka was also not antiterritorial. The Lekkhana SuUa of 
the Digha Nikiya establishes an affinity between the ideal of Buddha hood 

1. The Sskas, nmong alt the foreign hordes;, however, generated an unholy reaction 

amon^; the orthodox Indianiir Samhiti they were ^teedy^ wicked and 

sinful (Kern, Bfhaisamhiet^ Inin^duitiiaFf^ p. 38)* McGovern points out that some 
of the Sarmatlan tribes into whkh he includes the were extremely lax 

In the code EOvemin^ sexual lelations (cf. Chattopadbyaya^ S^, S^kas m tnd/a, p, 
91). As a result of the cOinminBling v^ith ihern the Saurasenalcas (the inhabitants 
of Mathura reBicn) became the victims of immoral customs 1183 

edn.^ p. 71* cf, (Thakladar* Ltfe in Aisd^tti chapiff I}, so also watj 

the people of the Punjab libid., Benares edn,, cf. Chaitopadhyaya, op. cfi., p, 91)^ 

2. The ^kas, however* gradually moderated themselves and becaEiie ihofOufhly India^ 
nised. The same orEhod-ox Indian society pr-oclaimed later that the Sakas were 

hut not untouchables and need nOT be expelled from the dining table. 

Yi, 3. m) - 

3. Megastbenes aljude, however* to the extSEcncre of seven castes flndka, Schwan beck 
ed., Fg. xxxiii* bk. til* in* (Ancient India as l>ncribed by Classical Writers, pp. 
83-86]!, which have been dismtssed by Rhys Davidi* Stein and Dikshitar. 

4. Evidences in the RgVeda prompted R. P. Chanda to propound a ^Double Aryan 
theory in which ihe Brahmins and the Kshatriyas are referred to as belonging to 
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and that of oakkabatti * A lofty status was enjoyed by the ruling eJass. 
the Kshatriyas. Buddhist sources in particular assign the highest honour 
to the Kshatriya caste.* [i is in the fitness of things that the castes which 
produced the religio - spiritual leaders of the stature of the Buddha and 
Mahavira should claim the prestige and authority of the highest class in 
society. Lileraty references allude, categorically to the merchant castes or 
the ^resihins^ and the Siidras.* It is to be noted in the context of the 
entire caste organisation of the period that the inroads of foreign hordes 
for many centuries and the cumuiative interaction gradually loosened the 
erstwhile orthodox social segmentation. Hence, we witness Paiahjali to 
include the Greeks and the Scythia ns not merely in the list of Sudras. 
but also to proclaim them as touchable Sudras, keeping others as untouch- 

two difTcient racial Even the Bra^juin:^ divided into tv^o seciionv : 

ij Brahmins by descent who were whites and eamc to be known as Vaiisihas 
iRy.t vii, J31)j and ihe Brlhmijis by adopiionp who were dark and wcirc alluded 
min the as ECanvas JJ.ll). 

Chanda recommends, in this conneclionp the existence of five Varpas instead of 
iradhional foixr ; ihey ate, Brlliniin^, Rajanyas or Ksliairiya^, Vaiiyas, Siidras iind 
Ni^as (Chanda, irtdo-Aryan Mocet^ pp. 17-35 fF> 

blater on the otherhand, opines (hat Ehe priestly order was already existing in 

llie pre-Aryan society of India and llic Brlhmins of ihc taler period were but a 

product of [he commingling between ibe culturiii of the Dravidiaus and Heiio* 
lllhie culture frorn Eijypt, (Sec, Staler, G,, TAe Drbvidian Eirmfiiti in hdian 
Cuttuft)^ Both the ihcories cannot, however, be accepted prima facie. 

5, Varma, U. Early Endi^hni and its Origitts^p, JJO ff, 

6. CuiMvogga, ij^ 1.4 ; Mahavaggo, ii^ 12B ; Akgairora mkoya^ li, m ; Joioko^i, 326 ; 

jii, 194 ; iv, 2D5+ Cf- Sin^p Mi. M., Liff tn Nonh-Mastfrn India in Erg’-Xtaatj an 
Timtz, p. 9, note 11 > 

I. 'The ^reithinii whether in the cili» or vilbgo represented the richCM and Ihe 
ahstrocratic suiion of the Vainya caste enjoy inj} u respectable position nmon^ the 
meoibers, {ibid,, p. 13). They were usually charitable (Jir., iii, 129). TTieir sons 
received education along with the Kfhatriya and Brithmotia youths and they used 
to offer respectable honorarium to the teacher Wd.,iv, iti). They usually did not 
ntairy outside their caste {ibid., iv, 37). 

8. MBM. declsjcs that from aciimats one is first bora a Sudra (AnuHuona Pvmn. 
119. 23i. Senioe to others is designated to be the only duly of the Sndras (cf. 
Bancrjee, S.C., Indian Saeifly in ihr Afabubharaia, pp, 233-34). D. R, Bhandariar, 
on the basis of Ptolemy who alludes to '5ydroi'. a tribe inhabiting in Aruchosial 
(Cod. Atit.i vol. xiii, p. 41)9), and S. K. CTiatierjee, on the strength of ^oJre' occuring 
in the daskal writinjts (fVerWeaiio/ AJdrw, At! India Orlrntoi Con/rrmee, JTih 
Session, AJimcdabod, I9i3), concluded ihat SQdra was originally i particular tribe. 
McCrindle {Andtits htdru. vol. i. p. 354) and Fick ('SDc.d Organhat an in E. 
India, p. 315) however, argue that the Sadras belonged to a single ethnic group 
of the primitive stock inhabiting India. 

In order to establish a remote, corroboration wc may refer to Panini who oliudci 
to some Sudras living within the pale of Aryan society implying thereby some 
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3il>ks (Chiind^kas)/^ Manu also qualities hb marriage-rest riel ions and noddies 
md Frt^iihma'^^ marriagesJ * Notwiihstanding too overpowering 
^eniimeats for pride of bink and sanctity of the family through marriages 
within one's own caste as corroborated by the latakas^ references are 
also not rudimeniary therein which allude to the framing of coniingent rules 
about coiinubium (the right of intermarriage) and commensality (the right 
of dining together)The prescribed cMrcupations and obligations of the 
castes had to be liberalised and evert the Brahmins could transgress their 
asi^igned duties. MahEvastu alludes to wealthy Brahmins possessing huge 
granaries and rich treasuries.* * Lalitavistara refers to a sort of caste-unification 
'Sarvuir ekajaii prati-bctddhiii\ But, in all Likelihood, the contention is 
academic rather than an endeavour to integrate the diiferent social units. ^ 
Other Buddhist texts mention about peoples having the social stams below 
the established four castes. They were known as hmajasi designated by their 
pursuits of*low crafts", htna-sippa. Some texts refer a general term for them 
as Miiakkha (^Cleehchha). Vinayasulta-Vibhanga refers to five classes of 
hina-jati. They are Chandala^ Vena, Nesada, Rathakara and Pukkusa.^^ 
But, in spite of the denial of rights and comforts of the higher castesi 
their lot was not altogeliier miserable. They had access to the Buddhist 
monks and wandering ascetics. They could qualify for the heaven if they 
died in defense of the Brihmins, women, children and the cows. The 
Rock Edict IX of A§oka emphasizes human treatment to slaves as one of 
the four duties of a noble householder (dharina-mangala). The frequent 
warning!); in the orthodox texts that evil would befall if the Sudras and 
the htna-jatis grew extremely powerful may be inferred in a way that they 
might cxicusionally exercise induence and authority.^ ^ 

The Jatakus loo refer to the existence of ycl a class of unorganised 
masses who were outside the realm of oDkial guilds of traders and 

other groups inhabiling beyond the pale. (Agrawala^ V. S., htdia oj io 

Fanifii, p. ?S>. 

y. Mahabhasyci,. vi, tt>9 ■ Far a discus^TOti as to how the foreign hordes became 
InJiiiniicU and gradually integrated into the casic orderi see, Mukhi:rjcc, S., 
Ajprtis of Sociai Life in .'iifCieirr Indiit, pp. 36-43 ; Cbandala became: a generic 
term later to include many types of untcuchabics lBasham, The Wonder that kos 
ludiu^ p. 146). 

IC. liuennarriage between males of higher and temples of lower castes. 

11, Iniercnarrsagc between a male of a lower caste and a feritak of a hiuher caste. 

1>, Manti, x, 20 j k,4S. 

tj* Mukherjee, S.,n^. cts.^ p. 2lf. 

14. Cf, Puri, B. N.p India Undef the Kiitimms, p. S8f. 

15. Ibid., 

16. Angttiiara Nii-ayPi 107; ii, 85. 

17. Basham, Te/j iVonder thm was tfldiaf p. 146. 
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™.ufa.turets. ^ nat.s- 

nuDiKtier^ ’*^ the acrobats.*^ miyifcara (the jugglers).’ the herdsmen, the 
LhTmen and the hunters and such other quassi-professional peop es re^ 
presented this particular category. By reason of a common 
Ly tended gradually to form a class by themselves and some professio . 

became hereditary.” 

This class-affiliation did not necessarily display a sentiment of ra 

TfZl which was the social destiny thrust on these -muluform and chaotic 
irorpTl by the upper classes led them to incorporate m the caste 

order of their own.” Rules about 'slatoftricr»""^”^ 

them, as alluded to in the /Swftos, had also been reasonably strict. 

The age old professions and social 
as referred to earlier in the RgVeda (x. 22.g) and Aptts.amb. 

Sutra (ii. 4.R.11) has also been alluded to in the Jataka The i^y 
Lts.” the Dliktt Nikuya,^- so also the Mtttka. frequently ^ 

TaTe and femlle slaves. They were not confined to esues and palaces 
and rich households, but also existed in the villages and ordinary faimlies, 
The Vidhurapandita J&talca refers to four kinds of slaves : the one by hirih, a 
second by purchase, a third by self-choice and a fourth one iransforme 
by fear.” Kauitiya, however, refers to five kinds ° 

seven ” Diryu^adam refers to a vaivarnika (outcast, i>irjw™dnna. p. 
424 i) and matauEi (low caste. Divy3.ad3r,a. p. 611.7.) 
provides, besides commerce, sea-faring trade, trade in horses and the kind 
a detailed list of various artisans, craftsmen and guilds of tradesmen and 
manufacturers.” They have again, three comprehensive categories : i) 
the Gandharvikas (musicians and instrumentalists) which comprise twenty- 


18, \iu p- ^0^* 

19. iia p. 249 ff- 

2^. voL V, p. 14 40. 

21* vol. X, p. 430. 

22. vol. iv* p. 4950* 

23. Mchtfl^ Pre-8uddhijr India, P- 2S9, 

24. 14id. 

25 . Mukherjee, pp. fix., p. 21- 

24. /ax.* vol. vit 236. 

27* ChvUavogga^ i^. 4. fi-7* 

25. Duka Nikaya, I p 64. 

29. Chutfavagga, vi, 4.2. 

30. J^r, voL vj, p. 235. 

31 * ArthaA^strff^ iii^ H. 

32* Manava-Dkiratai^fra, viii* 415* 

33, Mah^veatu^ Sciiaits' cdn.^iiv ^12-114. 
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one in type and class, ii) the Sreiiis (the corporate bodies of traders or 
guilds of indiistrial manufacturers) giving a list of thirly four occupa¬ 
tional professions, and iii) the Silpayatanas (the artisan and craftsman 
pursuing forty $1% speciaJised occupations.* * 

The Mitiudapaiiha indicates as many as seventy five occupations sixty 
of ivhich are directly connected with various crafts. Some of the important 
industrial occupations of the period include textile and luxury itemsk carpentry* 
house building, smithy^ jewellery and gem industry:, ivory work, garland 
craft and perfumery, pottery, dyeing, fishing and meat industry, liquor 
dbtilling^ cane and leaf industry and feather industry etc.** 

It should, however, be adequately noted that the proficient artisans 
and craftsmen enjoyed a privileged and merited position among the creeds 
and guilds. Mahavastu refers to a blacksmith's son who had to produce 
an exquisitely fine needle to win the hand of the daughter of another 
master craftsman.*^ The Lalitavistara too corroborates the emerging custom 
of giving the daughter In marriage to one provocatively proficient in arts.*’ 
These testifications lead one to identify a few significant sidelighis of the 
period : thal the various forms of ancient Indian marriages*® though lost 
currency among the upper castes, some unorthodox forms still existed among 
the lowest class of society that this recognition of the occupational cx- 
cetience and connoisseurship proved instrumental in the phenomenal rise of 
many new arts and crafts and a remarkable progress in trade and industry*® 
between 200 B. C, and A. D. 200 and that they eventuated irt the improve¬ 
ment of status of the despised castes engaged in these pursuits/ ^ signifying 
a kind of social mobility and a corresponding social change. 

Archaeological evidences on the ancient Indian caste organization in 
general are rare indeed^ Whatever records are at our disposal speak more 
or less exclusively of the incorporation and amalgamation of certain foreign 
^tock in the Indian society. Perhaps the earliest epigraphic document is pro¬ 
vided by the Rock Edict No, Xtlf of Afoka where we come across the word 
'Yavana\** The edict refers to a certain Amtiyoka along with other four 
foreign princes who came under the pale of Aloka's *Dharmavijaya\ 

34+ Cf, Basak, ft, G., ‘Indian Life Recorded in ihe Buddhist Work : Mahavasiu- 
AvadSna/ in /. M Sanerjia Kp/irme, p. 33L 

35. Singh, op. pp, 20S-34. 

36. E^ri, op. tft., pp, 90^91 . 

37. Ibid. 

3a. Mana^ iii, 2K 

39, Mukherjee, op. rif., p, 113, 

40. Mukherjee. R. K^fAlU.j pv599, 

41, Sbarma, Sttdras ia Anchnt India, p. 21B L 

42. Barua^ B. M., ond his inimpsiofiSf pi. li^ p. 2S9. 
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Ajniiyoka has widely been identified with the Greek king Antiochus, Soter, 
the king of Syria,** Yana or Yavana was evidentially, therefore, a term 
used in ancient India to denote the Greeks. 


^ One of the Nasik Cave Inscriptions mentions about a certain Indrtgnidatta, 
’"'Son o f Dha ramadevai7a Yavana, who was a resi dent of Putta]nitra .*\ He has 
been identified with the Greek king Demetrius of ancient literature, Mt. 
TriraSmi Inscription also records the gift of a chaitya griha by the same 
Indragnidatta. son of Dharmadeva, the Yonafca or Yavana.** ! Karle C ave 
Inscription alludes to th e gift of a pillar in honour of the Buddha by one 
Yava na Sihadhava fro m Dh enukata .** A similaF gift by a Dharnma Yava na 
is recorded in the Juntiar Buddhist Cave Inscription. *^ 


Theer ninently known B esnag ar Pillar Inscription o f Heliodor us,*'” an 
inhabitant of Taksh aiill who calls himself a B hagavata is again an eloquent 
testimon y to the conversio n of the Y^^na to Vai snavism (iafra). Q uite a fe w 
other inscriptions and coins suggest the process of Indianiza tion of the Sakas,* * 
and a relative condensation of social distance, f^he Knshanas h ave 
demonstrated their affinity and identification with the Indian society and 
religions most conspicuously by the issue of thdr numerous coin-types and the 
legends thereony (I'n/ro, chapter ll). 

The Liii/fr's List of Brahml Inscriptions provide an exhaustive list 
of those in casteless professions who were regarded as either the mixed castes 
or the Sudras.*® 

Evidentially, therefore, in the ultimate analysis, the epoch represented 
socially, a ^federation of castes and sub-castes'. In spite of occasional inter¬ 
marriages, each individual caste was broadly a separate entity. But it has, at 
the same time, to be admitted that the caste order was not rigorously static. 
Because, new sub-castes emerged now and then necessitated by fusion, sub¬ 
division or migration. Old sub-castes sometimes tended to lose their identity 
and either happily improved or declined in social status. Yet they enjoyed 
autonomy in their social code, cultural tradition and in judicial law,*' 

To alleviate and sublimate the inescapable tension of a caste-ridden 
society, the Buddha as a socio-religious reformer had to adopt some sociological 


43, Smilh, V, A,, Early ffhtory of laJia^ p. 173. 

44. E, vof. tin, p. W. 

45- LUilrr'i Lltt, E. /„ vel. jr, no. 1140. 

46, £, vfll. vU\p, 55 ; Luder’s Uit, E. I. vol. x, no. 1093, 

47 , Ibid,, no. 1156 , 

48, Ibid,, no. 169. 

49, p. S5fr : LSdtrs List,no. 1157; i«d, Aal., val. uxxlH, p. 429 ; 

Kanhcri Bodiliist Tarlj (m.. tCAi-'f iJjf. JTo. 994. 

50, Lrider'i List, E. voi. jf. 

51, AtU., p. 551. 
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deviCM so that a sort of social integration and assimilation were aiiaincd ” His 
principal pr^n'ption is the cultivation of a sense of universal compassion 
(Metta) and creative altruism so that social exploitation and social tension 
are considerably reduced and some sort of social accommodation is ensured. 
His second thrust is to iostal the right and authority of the qualitative achieve¬ 
ment of an individu all n place of the monopoly of birth. The third effective 
measure is his instruction not to give any place to caste in groups, organizations 
andassociations,“* reminding us of the contingent social change reinforcing 
vital variations in structure. Yet all these reformist endeavours of the Buddha 
could not bear fruits to the extent they were expected to. The cardinal reason 
seems to be that the Buddhism in its earlier stages, as Weber argues, served 
as a salvation doctrine of the intellectual class and failed to prove as a religion 
of the non-privileged classes^*^ 

Vaisnavism as also a socio-reJigious force could not present aJtogeiher 
a different picture, Early Vaifnavism was a religion of the wealthy/* 
ut the influx of the foreign hordes and the rise of new economic factors 
contn utmg to the improvement in condition of the lower varnas prompted 
the privileged class lo realise the requirement of the age. To be in tune 
With the social outlook of the times popular cults were integrated into 
Vaisnavism on the one hand and on the other, popular Brahmanical gods 
were identified with Narayana {/n/rn, chap, li) so that Brahmanical 
precepts of social and moral conduct might reach the masses through their 
worship by devotion and not by logic. This helped the masses to recon¬ 
cile to their lot and stabilize the social divisions based on rural-agri¬ 
cultural economy.*® 

The intrinsic strength of the society cannot really be assessed until the 
status of women in that society is examined. But the position of the womenfolk 
during the period is indeed difficult to be portrayed in the conglomeration of 
inconsistence that crept into the ancient literatures both general and legal. 
Extending no independence and freedom the MahSbhSrata proclaims that 
women should be protected in childhood by their fathers, in their youth by 
their husbands, and in their old age by their sons.** The maxim has been 
reiterated by and k'ni/j/Au.** There again, one witnesses point of 

contradictions. Afanu at one place declares that gods commend those 

52 Varma, tit., p, 367f. 

52. JW., pp. 37J-77, 

54. ltid,,p.m. 

55. Crieisan, ERE , iV, p. 548. 

Sfi. See ia.isvia\S,. Origin anJDtrelopmeul of Foisitariitn, pp. 169^215. 

57. MBH., dtitiiisana .PaniiiT, 46, 14 and 20-21, 
iS* ^fam^ 147 and I4S, 

59 ^, v.tlt 
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ho U£tholds where women arc respected and honoured®^ and in another 
occasion he maintains that the husband has the absolute right over the 

wife and may inflict corporeal punshment and discard hex immediately, 
if necessary,*' 

Even the Buddha opined that admission of fihikkhunts in the samgha 
was bound to destroy its sanctity and integrity.** However advanced in 
faith, a Buddhist nun was always subordinate to even the youngest novice 
among the brethren.*® 

Kaidiltya has^ on the other fiJiTidt maintained that women may enjoy 
economic independence whenever occasion demands.*^ This is presumably 
in reference to the average middle class women only. The JStakas too 
represent the identical view.** The Nanaghat Cave Inscription raemplilies 
the executive role of women when queen Naganika or Nayaniki served 
as the regent of her two sons when her husband died.** Most schools 
of law allowed a woman some personal property but the question of a 
woman's right to properly has always been a realm of great controversy. 

With regard to education, there are allusions to the highly educated 
women holding honourable position in society and ihe household.*^ Women 
could take up a life of religion but they could not perform the duties of a 
priest. The Buddhist nuns whose poems are preserved in the Therigatha and 
some of which are of great literary merit, come from wealthy families who 
renounced the world for the sake of spiritual salvation.** But generally 
S|Kaking, the women received training in painting, music and dance. A'unw* 
Sutra contends that the position of women differed according to the pre¬ 
vailing customs and manners in different parts of the country. Privileges 
and personal freedom of women were interwoven with inhibitions and cen¬ 
sorship from time to time.®* 

A class of women in ancient India enjoyed a social standing of deference 
and were not bound by the censorship extended to general womenfolk. They 
were the class of courtesans frequently referred to in the Buddhist literatures 
as being beautiful, accomplished and wealthy enjoying a position of fame and 
honour/* Thus the phenomenon of mobility was much restricted with the 

60. Manu, ffl, 55 S9. 

G|. viii, 299, 

62 , Chultavifgga^ (, 6 . 

63. Basham^ p, 179 ^ 

64- /fi, 2. 

65. pp 111 . 421 ; ii,p. IS&t pp, 26, 105 and 336. 

66. Sircar^ Seira Ins{!rSptfoaj^ roL i, p. 1^6^ no. fill 

67. A/U., p. 563. 

63. ap. pp, 179, 453. 

69. Cli4SiCrjM, op. ctV,, p. ig7r^ 

70. Bashain, op. p, jft 4 _ 
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womenfolk in general. 

Contemporary Buddhist literature, in particular, refers frequently about 
t e dresses and ornaments of both men and womenfolk representing dificrent 
swial and economic status, meant for summer and winter months, They 
djsplay a tremendous adaptability of the people to the different conditions 
and circumstances of life. The evolution demonstrated that over^ornatcoess 
o the earlier epochs were transformed gradually into something simple and 
refined.^ Besides the different types of fabrics: woolen, silken, cotton and 
kauseya used in the tailored or untailorcd clothes. Jaiakas refer also to animal 
skin as dress material.Various kinds of ornaments: floral, vegetal and 
metal, besides ivory and such other materials, toilets and perfumes and hair 
dresses have most extensively been alluded to in the JaiakasJ^ In spite of 
local variations in size, pattern and manner of wearing, the general garb 
consists of a lower garment i. e. rfAofi or sSree, an upper garment draped 
shawbwjse over the shoulders and a third one was worn or draped like a mantle 
or cloak. There was no marked difference between the male and female 
dresses. Both used turbans and ornaments. But it is discernible from the 
sculptures of the period that the women gradually discarded headdresses 
while the menfolk gave up ornaments With the advent of the foreign rulers, 
c. g., the Greeks and the Scythians, stitched clothes like trousers and overcoat 
for men and blouses, jackets and frocks for women came into fashion. But 
they did not become a general outfit,^® 

The sculptured female figures with their bare upper part of the body 
revealing in full the bosom and the navel has been a controverting issue 
among the scholars. Some maintain, this testify that there was no ‘purdah' 
system during the period^® while others believe that this was merely due 
to the artistic convention of the age, as the literary references arc directly in 
conBict with the former theory. 

Festivities and occasional gatherings were also important aspects of 
ancient Indian socio-religious life in which state also took interest. The 
RamSyans mentions that the popular gatherings and festivities add to the 
eminence of the state. KautUya has recommended the organization of 
yatra, samaja,^® utsava and pravahana*® by the state.®" The JSrakas allude 

71. H, 467. 13; Mili/ntapaiJia, 17. 337; Laliiavistara, tv, 63; r/t, S3. 

72» Fjj p, 500. 

71. ihid^f i^p pp. 156^ 202lf+ 215, 1D2 : vi\ 232 ; Ptiri, [itdia in ike Time of Fataf^aii^ p. 107* 

74. /!/£/., p* 572. 

75. v, Sl,2; It/.* pp. 573-4. 

76. Ferj^ysjion, J.p Tree otid Serpent mrship (1873 cdn.J, pp. 102-3. 

77- Altekar^ The Po^SiSon of Women m Hindu Ciyiiisatwff, pp. 338-44, 

78. Cf* EaRia, IJ. op, df^ pt. /j, p. 224. 

79- S[imaja Xft ihc Samajja or rhe Jatakas meitps a fair or a merryamlcbs gathering 
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to the large gatherings of people during festive occasions to witness the items 
of entertainment,^* It has also been referred to that the festivals in royal 
cities are usually proclaimed by the king himself,^’ where the people from 
the neighbouring villages also participate along with the urban population. 
A further allusion states that during the period of festivals usual routine 
pursuits are suspended, feasting and drinking take place and friends are 
invited to the family.** 

The Jama Swtr&j corroborate the statement and further elucidate that 
besides eating and drinking, merry making and amorous acts are, also, resorted 
to.*^ Brlhmanas, Sramanas, guestSi, paupers and beggers are also fed.^* 

Among the epigraphic evidences, Rock Edict 1 of ASoka states expltcjlly 
that both religious and secular festivities were frequent and that he was 
against such festivals where animals were slaughtered*^^ Hathlgumpha 
Inscription of king Kharavela exemplifies that he entertained the inhabitants 
of the capital by organizing festivals of music* songs, dances and comests. 

Among the celebrated and popular festivals are Chaturmasyi FestivaU^® 
Ihe Elephant Festival®* the Dritiking Festival**^ the Salabhanjika 
Festival''* and the Ploughing Festival** There were other local and 
regional festivals in honour of gods like Indra, Skanda, Rudra and Mukunda^ 
in honour of demons like Yaksasand Nigas, to honour shrines and tombs 
and Festive assemblage io worship cows, trees^ rivers, seas* lakes, ponds 
and mines.*^ 


ir the descriptions of the festivities are analysed, it may be gathered 


assembled on a reliGicus occasion or on the occasi:oJi of auspicious consiellaiion ofstan^ 
cf. Singh, op.riKt p* 81 . 

SO. Pravahaoa relates to communtly picnic, ibidr 
SJ. Ihid.^ 

82 . yai.,n. 

8J. 250. 

S 4 . 


85. 

£ 6 . 

87 . 

88 , 

8 $. 

90 . 

91 . 

92. 


93. 


S8E,xxii,p^. 94,95, 
ibid., p, 92. 

Cf. Singhs op. p, 80, 

^asonal rcstival at the adveri of spring, rains and winter, ihe most popular being 
the kat I ikA (Kaumudl- M ihotsaVB), Jar, 508. 

Known as HAihT>h4angala, predonninanily a royal festival fja/., iV, 4S-49 ■ iV 9| i 

Known as Suri-Nakkhata; /, 345(2, 4*9. 

Infra, ch f!; S2 ; 'The Woman and Tree or ^alkbhanjiki in Indian LilCraluit and 

Art. Ada Oneaialln, wl. vli, pp. Ml-*; cf. Ajrawola, Imlia aj knoMrn to Paifitti, p. JS9. 
Iijssaidt^iin the inauBural day the king, who enjoyed the divine status, held the 
a OfTerings were made 

a, 17 * 9 ?*^ ** *'*'*”“"* (P^raKkara^nhyo-Sulfa, 

S.B.E, p. 92, 
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that games, exercises, acrobatics, magical shows, dance, draina*^ and music 
raciia s by both male and female folk, besides, hunting, wrestling and 
earn mg formed the recreation and amusements of the adults, Tlie entire 
range « Mfly Indian sculpture can stand testimony to these literaiy rcfcrcii’ 
«s Saddf^rmapu»dank^ 0st-2nd century A. D.) alludes in this context to 
lovely ^dens serving as resorts for recreation. The DivyavadSm contains 
dtecTiptions about sports and games of children,” aU signifying the life 
or people liberally interspersed with pastime, recreation and mciriment, an 
organic phenomenon of the social process. 

H f “ cultural index of the society also present an exhilarating 

Sidelight of the period under review. Chistafearma, ihc pictorial art with its 
Jong drawn heritage was in a highly developed stage. There were paintings 
on the walls (bhitiij as well as on the boards and panels (pkalaka)** Besides 
the decorated halls and dwelling houses there were painted pavilions 
fvirtwflojj” and decorated peaks on gate-houses (nSvacUtam)** Painters 
were also commissioned for decorating the pandaU for great religious 
assemblies so that they might resemble Sakka’s heavenly palace Sudkumma.^* 
The science of painting comprising instructions on the methods of plastering 
the walls (bhiui}^ preparation of pigments and colours and the application 
techniques have been dealt with in an early treatise named Sudhaiepa- 
vidhaHatn .' ^ ° 


With regard to the tradition of sculpture, the JStakes mention that 
wood carving is more common though the stone images arc not rare.**’ 
The allusion to erecting a stone elephant at Karandaka Monasteryi®* 
may immediately remind us of the Mauryan elephant at Dhauli, Orissa, An 
interesting description states vividly that sculptured female figures in the 
royal chambers of the king Mahosadha are so plastic and graceful that it 
is difficult to ascertain without touching them that they arc not human 
damsels, warm and alive,Gatehouses with the images of India, as 
W. Drama was religious I n Origin and was essentially connected with epic reel Ealiom and 
for both reasons Sanskrii claimed in it ari^iful place from the inception (Keith, 
Sa/ukrit Droma, p, 71J, Sanskrit drama leceived fresh impetus and revival under the 
patronage of the ^as (Omltopadhyaya. Sakasiit Thus the theory of 

tevi or Konow that ibe rise of Sanskrit drama is to be attributed to the ^akas may not 
be wholly accepted. 

93. V\iu^0p^€iL, pp. 95-99fr. 

96^ /df-t I, p. 304, 

97. thid ., vqL V, pp. 203^, 

9fi Ihid.^ vo/. jv* pp. I25-26-G* 

99^ Ihtd.f roL p, 333. 

100. Ct L //, voL m, pp. 33~S9. 

101. VP/,p, 2B7, 

102. vaL /vt P. 95. 

103; vflf V?, p. 433, 
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though guarded by tigers arc also referred Numerous descriptions 

arc also aval table on the images of gold^ SarflmMipfltiffla.’®® Allusions to 
images of gods are almost rare in the Jatakas. But the mention of ceiiyas, 
ihupas, the deyakalai and the temples beyond the cities may lead to an 
inference that the images of gods were not absolutely unfamiliar during 
the period.Toys, dolls and play things of children (Kilabhandakarn) 
were, ofeourse, much in vogue. Thus, the various interacting forces 
provided a fulsome matrix to the society in general continually blossoming 
into creative and aesthetic feverberations- 


ECONOMIC SCENE 

The period under review saw significant growth in the overall economy 
facilitated by the technological progress in the widespread use of iron‘** 
and bellows, improvement in the smithy,’*' estensive cultivation,*’* rise 
and development of numerous towns signifying an urban economy at work," * 
diversification of crafts and their organization into guilds”* and the 
104, tbid„ pp, 125-6-0. 

t03. IblA., w/. i, p, 343; vaf, fv, p. 105; vol. !>, p, 282. 

106. Mefiia, up. 3n. 

107, Jat.f^vol-vtf 

lOS- p. 210- 

109. The Blacksmlih^s craft had Bbsoluitly a si age of specialization, Buddhiift 

sources are much more ififarmalive than the contemporary Brfthmanical one5. 
Vrt Jiiiakas refer to the Smith's fumaec vtde,^ /ar.* 189, 417), ntivil 

(Adhikaranh vidc.^ ibid.^ iih 285), and pincers vide,, 223 i 

342 ; iVj« 138), Allusion to villages having a thousand fanriiilics of hlack^ith 
(vide+, {tfd.j Sit, 281) necessarily suggests that the crafi was in a fbunshing 
condition. The very specialized w&rkntanship hiLS been related in one place in 
which a blacksmith n^adc a delicate ycl strong needle which pierced a dice and 
floated on water (vide,^ f, 438-9; Yt\ 276}, Theeui^gcniiion should however 

be intcrpreled with necessary reservations, 

WOr The process of ctihivaiion became more perfect with new devices nnd methods 
included know-how in irrigation- During KnatJIya's lime the state took active 
interest in agriculture and provided maximum land tor cultivation. Places 
for play and amusentems in the villages were forbiddcri^ fvide., Arihait^irp, U, ).) 
Land could be confiscated and Others from the idle cultivalor [ibtif.lr 

Waste land had also been prescribed to be reclaimed 
IIL ,4edr8%4i Sii^ra {F.T.S.\ ].7.6.4; Kaipu Siiirp, Jacobi ed,t p. 89; Ansogo^Iadi^^^ 
Barnett ir., pp. 4445, 

I13i Guilds were autonomous bodies having their own Saws and authorities as re¬ 
presented in the Biahmanic^j and Buddhist literature, (cf. Singh» op., ei^., p. 250)* 
The Jatakas confirm that the state recognized the corporate existence of the ^ilds 
(/df.p i7i, 281). Members were considerably loyal to the guilds {ibid., 261 ; h, 411 ), 
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booming inland and Toreign trade resulting in the extensive use of coins 
and governing inoncy-economy-**^ Localization of industries for purposes 
of specialization and excellence as, at times^ h alluded to in the earlier 
literatures, gave rise to the growth of cottage industries.^^* The practice 
of partnership in trade seems to have been fairly common facilitating smaller 
traders to handle largi scale transactions.**^ Co-operative investmciits and 
the principle governing allocation of dividends are also frequently alluded 
to,**® Chronologically speaking, all these evidences goto suggest that the 
urban as well as rural economy developed on ihe even lines in the pre- 
Mauryan epoch though the precise role of the slate has not been elaborated 
on- The earlier rulers were rather keen on the clearance of forests^ regu¬ 
lation of the land system and the supervision of guilds to oHset economic 
stability. *■ ^ * 

The Mauryan economy, on the other hand, was based on confounded 
state control of agricultLirat indusiry and trade and a universal taxation. 

The Mauryan state also owned the manufacturing workshops of spinning 
and weaving, weapons and military supplies and the larger mines.^^® But 
the door was all the same open to individual entrepreneurs though the 
overall prices In Ihe market were controlled by the slate.* The slate also 
appointed proficient artisans and craftsmen in all the production centres 
under the stale monopoly. Pato^jali refers to the growth of Mauryan ex¬ 
chequer by a novel means of selling the images of gods and goddesses.**"® 
The Arlha^Sstra, however, recommends the device of enshrining images of 
gods for worship in order to enhance state income,*** which evidentially 
suggests that the craft was already in an advanced stage of perfection. 

The currency and coinage predommaatly in vogue during the Mauiy^an 
and for that matter the pre-Maury an period are attested by the early lite¬ 
ratures. The principal unit was the Buddhist KShapofta^ kersdpanos of the 
Brahmanical sources and Punas of Fonm\ Kauiilya indicated punch-marked 
silver coinage.*®* 

After the Maury as land seems to have been primarily in the possession 
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of individusls as testified to by Maati,**^ Gautama-Dharma-Sutra^^* and 
other litcraiy works. But some sort of a state ownership must have been 
there according to Mitiniiapanfta which maintains that the king is the 
owner of all towns, sea-ports and mines which arc situated on the earth.’*® 
The earliest cpigraphic record of state control of iand is provided 
by the Satavahanas (Isi century B-C) which indicates taxfree landgrants 
to the priests,'** The administrative rights on these lands were, however, 
withdrawn later by Gautamlputra S&takarni (2nd century A.D.),’ ** 

With the establishment of the K.ushlinas the economic affluence of the 
peoples of Central Asia. Afganistan, Pakistan, India and Iran began to register 
a vertical trend when their peoples united into a single state and fell relatively 
safe from alien invasion, cities came up, urban industries developed, trade 
flourished and in the rural sector farmirg methods were improved with the 
development of agriculture and irrigation.*** ( ^ilh regard to land gram s, 
the K.ush&nas perhaps i ntroduced a land grant principle known as Aksayaaivi , 
perpetu al endowment oT land revenu es.J * ■ 

The sTnalTriver valley of Gandhira. the pivotal region in the Kushana 
empire produced essential foodstuff for the people. The principa] granaiy, 
howev'er, was the fertile Indus Valley and no less the Gangetic Valley under 
their sovereignty. But the items of import found in the excavations testify 
that there were other resources much larger than the agricultural revenue alone, 
The change of coins from silver to gold and fixing the gold standard by the 
Kadphaiscses were obviously again, not necessitated by the transactions in 
agricultural revenue, but were intended primarily for international commerce 
and trade.’** 

This mercantilism of a mufti national kind were undertaken through the 
Great Transcontinental Silk Road from Chinn to Mediterranean Roman empire 
which was laid across the empire of the Kushanas and that of the Parthians. 
The second communication was the sea-route between Egypt, then conquered 
by the Romans and the Western Indian as well as the Lower Indus sea ports 
^ the sea-gateway to the Kushana kingdom.')' Tlie discovery of the monsoon 
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by the Hippaltis in A. D, 46 added impetus to the developing sea-trade.*’* 
^Thc Kushinas eventually resorted to the second route via the Arabian 
SeYr and gradually abandoned the Great Silk Route passing through Parthia. 
The reasons are obvious. 


It was becoming imperative to avoid the course of the trunk route so that 
the Kushanas might dissociate themselves from the envious tajt sharers of 
the commodities, the Parljp^ns who had variable relationship with the Romans 
from time to time.'** (j^ts Kushanas were after finding out also a Jess 
arduous and more economic an alternative sea-route”* and be in absolute 
and exclusive command of the very vital silk trade lying beyond the area of 
either the predominating Chinese influence or the Parthian bickerings.”’ 
The Romans in the same vein, were interested to make the Kusharas in 
possession of the valleys of the Oxus and the Indus as well as the Ganges to 
dispossess the claims of the Parthians, the close coinpetitor of the Kushinas 
and who strained their relationship with the Romans very often.*” 

^ani and Khan, however, believe that when Saka-Kshairepas, centred in 
Gujarat, had a flourishing trade with the West and circulated a standard silver 
com to meet the demand, it seems doubtful whether th'e Kushinas at all 
entered into th e sea-ro ute trade.*** J 

Multherjee, on the other hand, argues further that the prospects of gain 
and monopoly offered by the thriving Indo-Roman commerce alone prompted 
Vima Kadphaises to conquer Shen-tu or the Lower Indus Territory which ren¬ 
dered them to he the absolute master of at least one of the vital trading routes. 
This resulted in the increase in the flow of international trade, because the 
merchants had to cross a minimum number of tariff-posts and merchandise 
could pass through a secured road protected by a strong central authority. 
This entailed maximum possible taxes to the Kushana exchequer and laid the 
foundation of the Kushana economic structure. Perhaps in no other period 
had money economy penetrated so deeply into the life of the common people 
of the towns and suburbs and fitted absolutely well with the growth of arts 
and crafts, on one hand, and the Jndo-Roman trades, on tie other.”’ 
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It may be noted further that the road across Amu Darya and Syr Darya 
to the ancient East European cities north of the Black Sea was also revitalized 
during the same period providing wide contact between varied peoples en* 
haacing the economic stability of the Kushanas. 

It is evidently true that predominantly the trade profits enriched the 
Kushdna exchequer. But the Kushana rulers did not lose sight of the planned 
urbanization, necessitated by the commercial traffic, based on industrial 
development and trade entrepots, on the one hand, and a constant impetus to 
agriculture and irrigation, on the other. Religious centres had also to be 
founded along the roads. ^ * ’ 

The recent surveys at Swat Valley have shown that the hilltops were ex¬ 
clusively utilized for the location of the Buddhisi centres and the plains served 
as tillage fields to maximise the agricultural lands. 

• * • * * 

Hence, the socio-economic panorama vivifies that people in general were 
happy, contented and enjoyed the bliss of sustained security. Professional and 
occupational life were interwoven with pastime, merriment and festivity. The 
social life during the period was richer in content and comprehensive in outlook 
and expression. 

The urban centres demonstrated an evidential preference fora life of 
luxury and pleasure attuned with sophisticated rermcments (See figs. 1-3). The 
rural folk did not lag behind. They had also the round of programmes and 
performances, spontaneous in nature, and had the share of genuine amusement 
and avocations. Dharma, Artha and Kama (happiness) came to be regarded 
intrinsically as the three ends in life, ‘**10 be simultaneously and coherently 
pursued without giving undue prominence to any of them in order to maintain 
a balance in life. The maxims were mutually inclusive. Truly indeed the 
religious lexis demonstrated an emphasis on dharma. But the social ideal 
happened to be the harmony in the three pursuits of life, I.e., dharmartfiQfifrma, 
during the period in question. * 
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The native traditions and heritage, agaiHf had the occasion to be eseposed 
to the wealth of influences in the foreign and ahen cultures which were even¬ 
tually assimilated and creatively absorbed. The initial conflict between the 
opposing ideals and aesthetics Anally gave rise to the efflorescence and promo¬ 
tion of art and creaiiviiy the nature of which may simply be termed as nothing 
other than phenomenaL 


CICAPTER TOO 


RELIGION AND ART 

AN OVERVIEW 

The plfistic art from Mnthura and CandhSra, the two eminent sculpture^ 
prodLcing centres, eloquently testifies that religion was the dominant force in 
the Kushana kingdom. Furthermore, the religious faiths were in the process 
of diversification and a rapid religious metamorphosis ensued. ^ 

Mathura was a river-side city in North India from the very ancient days. 
It represented! an orthodox type of city life and a common pilgrimage for the 
foilowers of all the principal religions. Jt, thus, proved to be an apt centre 
for the production of images and icons of all the religions, corroborated by 
Ptolemy in its admission as the ‘City of Gods’. The pre-Kushana folk and 
tribal tradition here paved the way and provided the models for the religious 
icons of the Kush ana period.* Candhara itt the North-West India, on the 
other hand, comprised a population of numerous ethnic origin. Culture and 
tradition here displayed Achacmcnian, Parthian and Gracce-Roman elements.* 
Hence, there was a cosmopolitanism about it. This provided an impetus to 
Kushana rulers to be tolerant and eclectic in religious aniiudes. In the plastic 
art itself pantheons were borrowed freely from Rome, Alexandria, HeUenised 
Orient, Iran and India"* to promote a spirit of synthesis and religious syncretism. 
The Kushana coins alone reveal about thirty three dwLnities representing 
different religious faiths occasionally with heterogenous combinations.* (Sec 
pi. 1, nos. 4-5 ; pi. If, nos. 6*9.) 

The coins and sculptures both testify that all the three principal religions 
namely Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism were gradually absorbing the popular 
and minor cults into their fold. A further analysis exemplifies that the local 
and regional deities were at times being combined with the exotic ones. The 
number and variety of divinities in icons and images of the Kushana era eviden¬ 
tially demonstrate that the iheistic and sectarian strain existing in India from 
the pre-KushIna periods found the climate most congenial now, fertilized and 
gave expression to bhakti cults, and worship of deities.* The spirit of hero- 
worship* among the dilTercnt tribes, ‘the non-descripi* folk and tribal gods 
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and goddesses of both benevolent and nialcvolent nature® provided further 
impetus to the growing cultism of the era.* (Sec figs. 5-15, 24-26, 33-3S.) 

To identify the tendency of the age, we discover, further that the economi¬ 
cally independent Vai^yas and Sudras demanded for private and domestic 
deities of their own- This was principally responsible for the rise and foun^ 
dation of such sub-sects like the Vaisnavas^ Sauras, Saivas and a host 

of other heterodox ones. Hence, the demand for icons and images for worship 
were civic and popular in nature though* of course, the most liberal monarch teal 
patronization of the Kushanas played a seminal role. 

Obviously, the growing reaction against the high pretensions of the 
Brahmins' the inequity engendered by the Hindu caste s^'stem* S the popular 
desire for the salvation and emancipation of all individual souls and the eventual 
preference for a personal deity to be made Intimate with "bhafcti" or devotion 
fed to sigfiificaiit structural changes in the socio-religlous pattern. 

The atheistic and monotheistic movements of the age provided new philo¬ 
sophical tenets, reoriented the traditional code of morality and promoted 
a new type of religious solidarity around particular cult deities and cult 
symbols,'* Subramanyan provides a very stimulating justiheation to this 
mythopoeic mind of the Indians, ^fhis ls\ he contends, 'probably of a succinct 
pantheistic vision the Endian has of his environment^ whatever his religious 
persuation ; all thingsp from the most humble to the most sophisticated, have 
in them the ^animus' and so are dilTerent forms of the same----- -- One can trace 
the Indian concepts of metamorphosis* rebirth and trans-substantiation to 
such a visjon\ (Subramanyan, K. O., 'Religion and Art in India', Moving 
Focus, p. 99.) 

Much of the thought currents of the primitive peoples were also manifested 
in all these religious d iversi Scat ions J ’ Consequently, a kind of democratic 
and mass-oriented socio-religious organizations, independent of orthodox 
Brahmanism, gradually appeared and consolidated their entities in the socio¬ 
religious fabric. 

Though not our direct concern at the momentp a reference can be made 
as a side light to the portraits and royal figures of the Xushana rulers. The 
tradition of porifailure could be discovered among the ethno-cnllural elements 
of the nilers. The objective of the aristocracy to introduce these group of 
sculptures, was, presumably, to invite homage and reverence from the less 
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sophisticated populace. “ These sculptures wcanog the air of royal cults 
sigaify a sort of religious scepticism of the ruling class. The idea aud 
institution of Devakuta was not exclusively a Kushana innovation. The JSiakas 
and early literatures have references about it. With the Kushanas, however, 
it was not perhaps the formal attempt at deificatiou of the emperors alone, 
but it was to identify the kings with the gods to represent the emperor as the 
godhead incarnate. The volume, massiveness, majesticity, the poise and stances 
like the existing model of Yaksas possibly suggest the fundamental objective 
of the Kushana monarchs. The institution of Dayakvla seems, therefore, not 
merely i mperial an idcosy rcracy or religco-spiritual a n ambit ion, but intrinsi¬ 
cally diplomatic and political in intent, in order to perpetuate supremacy and 
sovereignly of the monarchs over the teeming millions under their domination. 
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CITIES OF SIGNIFICANCE 
L MATHURA 

Mathura was one of the renowned cities of ancient India. It's 
antiquity is not as old as the Vedic literature. But jt has been located 
as the capital of the Surasenas and a great city since the time of early 
Indo-Aryan history. Rhys Davids suggested the location of Mathura as 
‘immediately south-west of the Macchas and west of the JumnS'.^ 
Commercially, the riverside city was advantageously connected with the 
most important trade-routes of the time.* Culturally, it was ‘too 
strong and eclectic a centre of past traditions and of influences from 
a variety of directions.* In religious spheres too the city demonstrated 
a spirit of tolerance and co-existence that had created a chequered 
history of its own.* 

In the Pall literature it is known as Madhura and is mctilioned 
as one of the sixteen Mahajjnapadas, prosperous and wealthy.** 

The Lalitavisrara suggests that Maihuri was one of the most 
prominent cities of India.* The Dlpavaiiija refers it as not merely a 
great city but the best of towns.* 

Buddhism seems to have its auspicious entry into Mathura since 
the Buddha's visit to the city.® But any authentic record of this visit 
is not available until now. Mathura was, however, the residence of 
Mahalcnccana, the eminent Pali grammarian after whom the oldest Pali 
grammar is named.® 

A Stupa which became very famous later, was dedicated here in 
honour of Moggaliputta Tissa.** HiLen-tsong refers to a Stupa still to be 
seen in his lime where the relics of the disciples of the Buddha, Saripulta 
Moggalana, Pura-Mailrlyanl-putra, Ifpali, Ananda, Rahula and Manjufrt 
were preserved.'* 

The archaeological yields from one of the ancient mounds surrounding 
the city relate to the remains of at least two large Buddhist monasteries dating 
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from the beginning of ifie Christian era.** Mathura became a popular 
Buddhist centre marking its beginning firom the time of Sarnath Inscription 
of the year 3 of Kanishka's reign,** and Buddhism remained to be predo¬ 
minant a religion here for several centuries.*^ 

When we turn to the Brahmanical sources we Icam that according to 
Visrtu PurSna, SatrughnSf the younger brother of Kama, founded the city after 
killing Lavana, the son of the monster Madhu.*** Mathura was very intimately 
and signiRcantly connected with the Bhiigavata cult. It was one of the ancient 
centres of VSsudeva worship. Jo/refere to the followers of Vasudeva and 
Arjuna,* * According to KSMS, Vasudeva was not a Kshatriya name but that 
of Krishna and the person attached to him was known as Vtsudevaka.** 
Mcgasihencs informs us that ‘Heracles is held in especial honour by the 
Saurasenoi, an Indian tribe who possesses two large cities, Met bora and 
Cleisobora*.'* FataHjati's reference to Visudevaka** leads one to Infer that 
originally a human hero of the Yadava race, Vasudeva was deified by the time 
of Patanjali. He also alludes to the temple of Rama (Balarnma or Samkarsana) 
and Kefava (Vasudeva-Krishna),* * With the evolution of bhaktism an in¬ 
creasing number of human heroes were deihed. The Culfaitidt/esa enlists four 
such deified heroes as Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda and Manibhadda.*° 
Epigraphic records in connection with the Bhagavata shrines in Mathura 
itself are also not rare. Mora Well lascription of the tim e of ^odisa r efers 
to the enshrinment of the ima ge of the Pancha-Vira by a lady named Tosha.** 
Another Mat hurh Insc ription during th e reign of the same k ing ^odls^ records 
the erection of buildings and gateways at the shrine of Bhagavat Vasudeva 
by one Vasu.** 

It would not, again, be altogether out of place if we refer to a few other 
epigraphic records outside the pale of Mathura to understand a comprehensive 
pattern of metamorphosis of the Vaishnavism. The Pillar Ir.scriptioa of 
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H elicdorus^^ (See pL I, no. 1) and the Column Inscription o f one Gaut ami- 
putra both at Besnagar (old Gwalior State) associate Vasudeva with Samkar- 
Sana.** The records bring to fore that Bhagavatism was very popular during 
this time and the foreigners even were attracted to this religion. Chosundi 
Stone Slab Inscription (Chitorgarh Dist., Rajputiina) of the king Savatita also 
alludes to the erection of 'SiIi-prfikaro-NirSyana-Va|ika’ for Bhagavat Samkar'* 
Sana and VSsudeva within the ‘NarSya naval aka*.** The worship of Saihkar- 
^na and Vasudeva within the Narayana compound relates again that the 
BhSgavatas Identified the cult-god Vasudeva and Narayana by the late second 
century B.C. The Nan a ghat Cave Inscription of queen Nayanika too speaks 
of the dedication to Bhagavat Samkarsana and Vasudeva.** 

Thus, we find that the folk religion ofbhakti necessitated the deification 
of the Five Heroes of the Vrtsni race as an initial measure. When jt became 
strong and seir-conscious, the human heroes were associated with the Vedic 
god VjiSnu and the cDsmic-philosophic god N9riyaiia. In course of time they 
were gradually identified, syncretized and spiritualized to form the cult of 
Vaisnavism,** 

The Brahmanic faith and Malhur& can be associated with a reference in 
the MatiavadharmasSsira where Maihuri region has been alluded to as the 
Bra h mars hide $a, the country of the great Brahmanical Seers.” There is also 
a later reference to a doner, the Lord of Wokhan (Butakshana) during the 
time of Huvlshka, who set up a perpetual endowment for the exclusive use 
of the Brahmins.*® The endowment was towards a gallery of Brihmanical 
deities, the Punvaidla termed as FradiM. The Hindus regard Mathura as one 
of the seven holy places because of its association with the birth of Lord 
Krishna.*" 

The Jaina tradition maintains that Mahavira visited Mathura. Mathura's 
authentic affinity with the Jainism is however, since B.C. 300,* ‘ Its importance 
as a Jaina centre continued unaffected under the Saka-Kshatrapas and there¬ 
after the Kushanas.** The iainas regarded the city as 'Siddhakshetra', While 
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the earliest Jama siSpa m Mathura is dated fitst century the Dldfst 

avatbble inscription is dated earlier. In the mid-second century A large 

numb er of inscriptions oF t he Ku sh&r-a period from the year 5 to ^ orihe 
Kusharias men tions dfAerenl Ganas, Sa khas and K ulas connected with 
They reveal also that a well-organized Svetambara community was in eTti&tence 
with its four-fold order in Mathura itself. The organization of the communiiy 
is confirmed by the accounts front the Kaipa-SUtra and the SthayiramliJ^ The 
votive tablets or Ayagapattas, the well-known among which is one dedicated 
by Amohini, are also significant epigraphic records of the pre-KusKana era.’^ 
The Girdharpur [nscription of the year 270 and the Lucknow Museum Ins¬ 
cription of the year 292 or 299 dedicated probably by the Parthian donors 
immigrated to Maihuri, suggested the acceptance of the foreigners in the 
religious order.^ The largest number !of epigraphic and dedicaiive records 
from Mathura are Jaina. 

The tradition of art and image-makmg in Mathura seems to be quite 
ancient. The worship of Vaks^p Yaksi and Naga cuJu"'^ in Mathurd 
provided the necessary impetus for the native style of carving which 
characterized the robustness and self-assurance in the anthropomorphic 
images and icons.^^ (See fig. 13). But a full-fledged school of sculptors 
flourished here from the time of Rajuvuta and Sodisa drawing its inspiration 
from the Graeco-Buddhist tradition of Gandhara.^ 

Mathura carved the first Buddha image of an Indian idcaL^^ (See fig, 20J 
This became a national type and the same could be found at Sravasti, Gaya, 
Allahabad. Sarnath, Ka^ia, Fataliputra^ Rujagrha and even at TaxiiaJ The 
JamSlpur Site near the present town has yielded the largest number of Buddhist 
sculptures here dating from the first century A. D. onwards. 

It cannot be said with certainty as to when the Jainas took to the practice 
of worshipping images. Stevenson however, states that an image of Mahivira 
was installed in Upake^apatlana in as early as fourth century. B. C’* * ft can 
however, be established with authenticity that ihe Tirthamkara icon appeared 

31. Smiih« Th^ Jaina Stupa at MathtfrU^ p. 22. 

14. Blfhler, El.^ vaL if, p. 199, no. 1. 

15^ Chopra, Puri and Das, -4 Social, Cuitfirat oftd Erommic Mjf. &f PP- 240-J* 
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17. Shafidarkai- p ZBR. 

3S. Coomarawamy. Vak^aSy p. 29, 36^37 ; Ray, Uea and Fmagc ere,, p. ivf, 30 ; Puri, Oitri 
of Aftcictft l/tdfa^ p. TJfT; AW.^ pp. 521-23. 

39. AW.,p.5m. 

40. Mafharii Uon Capital CJ/., it, i; p, 3(Hr \ Chaltopadhyayd, Sakai to fajla^ pp, 44-45. 
4t. Tarn* ap. rit., pp. 404-5. 
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Jnilklly in the nyiigapatt^^ or votive tablets around first cenluiy B. C, 
(Sec, fig. 32) Kankali TJla in Mathura is an exclusive site for Jaina sculpture 
in typically Mathura style, ** 

With regard to the BrahmanJcal images, the sculptors of MaihurS served 
both the heterodox and orthodox faiths. The UttiruvUtiira gives a list of icons 
worshipped during this period which includes Siva (f g. 8), Surya (figs. 33-35), 
Brahma, Vai^ravane, Sakra, Skaoda, Chandra Nirayana, Kuvera (figs, 24-26), 
and Lokapalas.** DivyavadSno presents almost a similar list of popular 
devatas.*^ Among the goddesses predominant were Lakshmi (hg. 24), Durga 
(figs. 14-15), Vasadhirl and HariU (figs. 24-25), Most of these images have 
been found in Mathura.*'' Among the Vaisnavitc images, one of Balarama 
from MathurS is very well-known now.** (fig, 12), During the period under 
discussion Mathura became a very active centre of inmge and icon-making. 
Hence it is aptly been termed by Piohnty as. Modoura,‘ihe city of the 
gods*.'*'* 

incidentally, it may be mentioned that the historic effigies of the Kush ana 
monarchs discovered at Mat, Mathurfi, along with the panels of Baccanalion 
and other social scenes contribute to a secular image of Mathura*® (See figs. 
i-4). This also reflect the influences and traditions alien in niaiure but even¬ 
tually synthesized and asslmllated. 

The genius of Mathura itself, the foregoing native tradition of Bharhui 
and Saiichi and the eclecticism and catholicity of the Saka-KushSnas contri¬ 
buted conjointly to project the image of Mathura to the outside world and 
that of the outside world to India.®* The role of this city in ancient Indian 
religious and social life proved to be both vital and pivotal- 
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IL GANDHARA 

Gandhar^ formed an ititegral part of India since the earliest epoch of 
lndo*Aryan civilization.^ Ii 'was one of the sixteen Janapadas of India in 
the sixth century B. C. It ‘was scarcely further, as the crow flies, from the 
mouth of the Hellenized Euphrates than from that of the Buddhist GangesV 
It comprised the modern districts of Peshawar (Purushapura) and Rawalpindi. 
It by along the Kabul River between the Khaospes (Kunar) and the Indus.* 
Herodotus mentions the district of Gandhara in India, as Gandarioi,** Strabo 
informs us, however, that during the conquest of Alexander ‘Gandaridae* was 
not a part of India Seleucus is said to have offered it to Chandragupta Maurya 
in B. C. 305, as an agreement of a treaty.* it appears, however, from the 
accounts of different authorities that its boundaries varied at different periods 
in history. At one time it included Afganistan dis'rict round Kandahar and 
afterwards receded to the mountains on the Indian frontier.* 

Gandhira's socio-political, religio-cultural and commercial bearing 
assumed a phenomenal signilicance because of its situation in the centre of the 
important trade-routes of the time. These comprised the busy roadways from 
Pataliputra to Taxila and further across the Indus to Pushkalavatl and K a pi £ I 
Jinking up the Seleucid road to Bactrla and further West.* It formed a unique 
position among all other centres of India because of its role as a connecting 
link between India and the West,^ Marking an eminence right from B. C 500 
onwards its predominance continued for about a thousand years thereafter.* 
This was in effect the ‘anti-chamber of India and dictated Foucher to icfm the 
region as the ‘Vestibule of India', 

The Gandharis or the people of Gandhhra are mentioned in the Vedas,* 
They occur in other Vedic literatures ioo.‘* In the Mahobherata also we find 
the reference to the Gandhiris-** 

With regard to Buddhism in Gandhara, the fifth of A£oka's Edicts at 
Shohtfflz-Garhi indicates that ASoka regarded Gandhara as a frontier country 

1. Law, Somt Kifailriya Trihn of Aaelent India^ p. 253. 

2, Foucher, The Begifiningi of Buddhin An, p. 121. 
i. Law, op. eti , p, 254. 

3a. Herodotus, hk. iii, c. 91 t vii,c. 66. 

4. Foucher, op. eii. p. 121. 
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fl. Manhatl, Toxild, yet. i, p. avi. 
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‘still to be evangelized'.*’ According to Sinhalese chronicle the MohovaiSisa, 
Gandhlra was converted to Buddhism during ASoka’s reign by the apostle 
Madhyantika.“ From then onwards Gandhira attained the status of the 
‘second holy land* of the Buddhists frequented by the Chinese converts who 
were absolutely satisfied with the visit without making further pilgrimage to 
the Ganges basin “ Hiueti-isang in giving a picture of the Buddhist Gandhara 
related that about a thousand Buddhist monuments existed in Gandhara 

alone.** ♦ . . j , * 1 .* 

Gandhara, however, earned its unparallel reputation in art due to itie 

production of a prolific number of stone sculptures and represented a tradition 
by itself, famed as Gandhara School. The school perhaps had its beginning with 
the assistance imported from the Roman East.** But with the Indianization 
of the Greeks from about the beginning of the first century B, C. the situation 
had absolutely changed. The Indian mfiuences progressively increased and 
its Hellenistic pale gradually diminished. Thus, the worlds of North-West 
I ndia and that of the Hellenistic Orient transformed into a harmonious whole 
in Gandhara.” It served as the ‘theatre of a prolific union of Greeks art and 
the Buddhist religion’.** 

Gandhara school had a beginning with works eclectic and ecclesiastic in 
character. But eventually with the inroads of bhakti cults the school assumed 
new meaning and enlivened itself. The Western classical ideals and conven¬ 
tions were absolutely integrated with a compassionate Buddhist outlook and 
kepi pace with contemporary Indian art.** 

The history, of Gandhara, however, is the history of TaxilS and 
Pushkalavati, two of its principal cities and capital towns situated on the 
east and west of the Indus respectively. An account of these two capital 
cities has been attempted at in the following pages.. 
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PUSHKALAVATl 

Pu$hka1livatl or PusVaravatj, in the north-easi of present Peshawar, 
was the most ancient and afterwards, the western capital of Gandhara 
(Cunningham). This is 10 be identified more approximately with the site of 
Mir Ziy&rat or Bala Hisar at the junction of the Swit and Kabul rivers in the 
Peshawar Valley.* 

According to the Foriplus it was an important trading centre of spikenard 
of various kinds and costus.* It is the Peukelaotis of Arrian, described by 
him as a very la^e and populous city lying north of the Indus.’ Ptplemy terms 
it as Proklais and located it on the eastern bank of the river Souastene (Swat).* 
Hiuen-ssatig refers to the existence of the city as Pu-Se-kia-lo-fa-ti.* 
U is Fou-leon-cha (Peshawar) of Ma-iwan-Un* In referring to the historical 
events of importance the Chinese account further relates that the Kush an a 
monarch Kadphises I invaded Ngan-si-fParthia) and took possession of the 
territory of Kao-fu (K&bu!). He also annexed Pou-ta and Ki-pin (Kashmir) 
and became masters of these kingdoms.* 

U is the Calatura of PSnini.^ The Pfsnw Parana alludes to the city being 
founded by Pushkaru, son of Bharata and the nephew of Ran)a>’ ^fd^kandeya 
Pur ana refers to the people of the region as Pushkalas.** The MahSvamsa 
locates Pushkalavati around PeshSwar and Rawalpindi. 

The archaeological excavations suggest that the earliest levels may go 
back to the period of first Achaemenian influence in GandhSra. The second 
level alludes to the invasion of Alexander. One anecdote refers that Alexander 
invaded this capital town of one Indian prince named Hasti. (‘Astes' in Greek), 
but was repulsed heroically by him before he died.*’ The city along with 
Taxila came under the Saka donimation during the reign of Maucs in c. 
73 B. C.'* Thereafter the Kushinas became the master of the region. 
The Panjtar Stone Inscription of A. D. 64 is an evidence that the Kushanas had 

1. Coomarwanty, Hift. ef Indian and Indontfian Art, p. $5. 
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already established their rule in Peshawar,** The Muh-Saryastivadltt Vlttaya 
is eloquent about the city because it possesses the highest pagoda of the 
country erected by Kanishka,*® also corroborated by the Khot^ncse Buddhist 
literature.** The Chinese pilgrims are rhetorical about Punishapura as the 
winter capital of Kanishka and the royal-residence of Kanisbka’s son.*’ 

Pushkalavatl is the findspot of numerous significantly important 
Kharosihi records and about a thousand of coins belonging to Kadphis^, 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva.’* Some epigraphic records refer to 
dedications for the acceptance of the Sarvistivadins. The Kunam Copper 
Casket Inscription dated in Kanishka’s regnal year 21 has been found 
around Peshawar itself. 

The gigantic relic monument of Kanishka at Peshawar’* made him 
universally known as a great Buddhist king and during his rule Peshawar 
became an eminent centre of religion and art. Cunningham and Foucher 
located the monument at Shah-]I-ki-Dheri. Spooner reaffirmed their 
assumption,®* Notable among other archaeological monomenls is a group 
of stupas found in ManikySla, south-east of Rawalpindi which has yielded 
very valuable finds,*’ 

Innumerable works of art in typically Gandbara style have been found 
from a number of sites like ChSrsada^ PilSiu Dheri, Ghaz Dheri and 
others.** Tb^ are prcdominanily Buddhist. The figure of Kanishka shown 
between the sun and the moon in the famous Peshawar Reliquary points^ 
however, to the devices deliberately adopted by the Kushanas to deify 
the kings,*® 

In this conned ion. perhaps the figure of Siva appearing in some 
of the Greek and Indo Scythian coins from around 200 B.C. onwards, may 
well be referred to. They were in continuation of the native tradition in 
earlier punch-marked coir=s and Siva was perhaps the city deity of Pushkala- 
vatl,** 

That Pushkalavatl was not exclusively Buddhist is evident from the 
occurrence of a ^iva image fMaheSa a so called Trimurtij from ChErsada of 
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c 3rd century. A. D. (fig. 13).“ This also betrays the Indian stylistu: infiuence 
on the contemporary Gandharan art. This has further been established by the 
availability of another rour-arroed female fighre the Momanid frontier.** 
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IV. taxilA 

Taxila (Greek version of Taksha^ila), situated in the east of the Indus, 
was one of the early capital cities of the ancient Candhiira Janapada.^ To 
be more precise, it was located at the head of the Sind Sagar Do&b between 
the Indus and the Jhelum rivers and in the shadow of the Muree hills.* 
Cunningham says that the site TaxM is found near Shah-ji-ki-Dheri just 
one mile to the north-east of Kala-ka-Sarai in the extensive ruins of a fortified 
city. It was most advantageously situated, again, at the centre of three great 
trade-routes of the ancient world.* 

As a city, it was most populous in India and an important one in the 
whole of Asia for religious, cultural and commercial reasons. It may be 
regarded as ‘doubly Classic’ because of its memories associated with two 
antiquities, Hellenic and Indian.* It was also pre-tmirent as the seat of 
academic and applied learning facilitated by its geographical position on the 
north-west gateway of India as well as the cosmopolitan character of the 
population at large, and was in a constant state of interchange between the 
eastern and the western ideas since the days of the Persian Conquest,* 

Strabo points out that the country round about was thickly populated 
and extremely fertile.* Arrlon refers it as the greatest of all the cities 
between the Indus and the Jhelum (Hydaspes).’ Hiueit’tsGisg speaks elo¬ 
quently of the land's fertility, of its rich harvests, Sowing streams and fountains, 
abundant Sowers and fruits, and agreeable climate.* 

The legendary history of Takshafila in Sanskrit and early Pali literatures 
pushes back its antiquity to a remotest past. The RamSyaita alludes that 
Taksha^ila was founded by Bharata, the son of Kaikeyl and the younger 
brother of Rima. Taksha, the son of Bharata, became the ruler here.' 
The Mababharata relates that the city was conquered by king Janamejaya 
of Hastinapura.” 

Taksha^ila enjoyed the eminence of an ancient seat of learning.^ The 
Brahmin youths, Kshatriya princes and sons of Sresthins from Banaras, 
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Rajagrha, Kofala and many other places were either sent or went themselves 
for the learning of the first three Vedas and eighteen sciences and art.*^ 

Buddhist literature besides Jatakas, refer to the city as a university 
centre for instruction in almost any subject: religious, theosophical or sccular,^^ 
and the home of world famous teachers.^* A/ahSrtiddESa, however, restricts 
its reference to the city as one of the great centres of trade.** 

' Buddhism was provided with powerful impetus under the tolerant and 
sympathetic patronage of the £akas. The Saka rulers erected great 
number of huge and small Buddhist monuments, the earliest one being 
the Dharmaraji!^ Stupa.” Religious benefactions by Saka Satraps or their 
queens are recorded in the Taxllii Copper Plate (72 B.C.),*** Further consoli' 
datlon of religion was rendered by the Kush anas who demonstrated an eclectic 
and cosmopolitan attitude by erecting imposing monuments and monasteries 
at Kalawan, Gtri, JauliSn and Mohra Moradu.” Cunningham was able to 
trace no less than 55 stupas, (two of them as large as Manikyaia tope), 28 
monasteries and nine temples in the ruins ofTaxili. 

TaxilS has also been associated with Mahavlra, the founder of the 
Jainism.” But with regard to the antiquity of the city the Jaina reference are 
e’i.trcmcly extravagant. They relate that Ri^bha, the first of Tlrthmakaras 
visited the city millions and millions of years ago. His footprints were 
consecrated by BShuvali who erected over them a throne and ‘Wheel of 
the Law’ (Dhartnacakrd)}^ 

The Jaina sources of the historical epoch allude to an epidemic of 
Plague in Taxila, three years before the invasion of the Kushanas (c. 61 A D.) 
when the local Samgha invited Manadevi Suri, a holyman of Naddulapuna 
(Nodol) in Rajputlna in order to stem it- It is also claimed that during the 
time there were 500 Jaina chaityas in the city of taxila alone.*® 
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The archaeological in Taxila, however, bring the historical anti¬ 
quity not beyond sixth century B.C. or thereabout.A few silver co < n a £e 
of Persian standard found in the city itself speak of the commercial relations 
between Persia and its Indian satrapy,^ 

Tn c. 32b B. C., Ambhl (Omphis or Taxiles of the Creeks), the in¬ 
dependent Indian king surrendered Taxilh to Alexander to obtain him as his 
ally against Porus, the Paurava king.** But the impact of the great Mace¬ 
donian invasion and its traces were so short-lived and insignificant that 
they never drew the attention of the Indian writers. The Creeks, who 
accompanied Alexander, on the other hand, had left no record of Taxita in 
parilcular.** By the time of the Mauryas Taxila earned the position of a 
prominent city in the North-West and became an integral part of a vast 
and forflung empire." A subsidiary seat of government was established 
there.” 

The Bacirian Greeks became the masters of Taxila (early 2nd century B.C.) 
after tbe Mauryas and they made it the capital of their kingdom.^ The present 
archaeological site at Bhir Mound in TaxilH is the earliest of the three city 
states of Taxila representing the period between the Achaemenian rule of the 
sixth century B.C. and that of the Indo-Grecks of the 2nd century B.C.“ 

Taxila, thereafier, passed on to the hands of the Sakas.” They were 
succeeded by the Parthians (Isi c. A.D.). These people had evidentially an 
affiliation to the Hellenistic culture. The opening of the new trade-route 
between India and the Mediterranean through Parthia rendered the Helle¬ 
nistic and Parthian communion closer and intimate leaving the mdcmitable 
marks in Taxila under their sway.** The ^aka-Parthian antiquities predominate 
in Sirkap, the second city state of Taxila, transferred originaliy from the site 
of Bhir Mound by the Bactrian Greeks sometime in the second century B, C.** 
Taxila saw its most glorious era under the Kushanas who founded a new 
capital city in the Isi century A. O., at Sirsukh, the third of the city slates, 
perhaps to commemorate their victory over the region.*® 
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Tradition of atl in Taxila, however, is of much earlier origin than of ihe 
time of the Kushlnaa. The Hellenistic inclination of Soka-ParUiians Jed them 
to encourage the artists and craftsmen to imitate Western models, which were 
imported in large number in Taxilil. Though the Indian type was discernible 
here and there most of the borrowings were quasi-Hellenistic with traces of 
Syrian and Egyptain characteristics.” 

Significant among the Pre-Kushdna finds are the objects in the typically 
Scythian animal style.” 

These West-Asian elements in early Taxilan art was bypassed by the 
Kush an as whose imperial patron izati on laid the foundation of a flourishing 
school later to be eminent in history as the Candhara school of art. The 
works of this epoch is distinctively dilTereDt from that of the earlier tradition 
there, simply because the an of this period was the sum total of an indigenous 
growth inspired as much by the traditions of the early Indian schools that 
precede them as by those of the Hellenized Orient.” Inroad of the Indian bhakli 
cult proved to be a coincidence of SEgniJicance. It should, incidentally, be 
remembered that the direct production centre ot the GandhSran art was not 
in Taxiia, but in the Swit Valley." Art of the period was predominantly 
Buddhist and the icons of the Buddha and the reliefs for the edification of 
the faithful were imported from the country beyond the Indus.®^ 

The art tradition here revolutionized liturgical conventions by portraying 
the *Blessed One’ in the anthropomorphic form, the earliest dated one 
appearing in Kanishka’s reliquary” (fig. 21)* According to the numismatic 
records the earliest Buddha figure, however, appears on certain coins of 
Kaniska,” At least four such coins, one in gold and others in copper are 
known to us {see Ingholt, Gaiidhara Art in Pakistan, p* 25, pi. iii,2.5). 

Hence. India. Western Asia as well as Central Asia had the seminal 
role in the alJnembracmg history of Taxila* The establishment and growth of 
the city were not independent of these positive entities. Us subsequent 
eminence, greatness and contribution in ihe intellectual and artistic domains 
were again, dependent much on the interrelationship of the countries in 
question." 
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PRINCIPAL RELIGIONS 
L ^AIVISM 

We may now consider the principal religions and the deities that 
dominate the epoch. The literary and archaeological evidences will lead us 
initially to ^aivism, one of the most ancient' and popular cultism that 
continued to flourish under the banner of both orthodox and heterodox 
traditions during the period under review, ^aivism as reflected in the coins, 
seals and icons alone in relative isolation from the epigraphic evidences 
signify again, it was predominantly the religion of the common masses. The 
enlightened upper classes are infrequently associated with them is shown by 
Dr. Bhandarkar while discussing the evidences furnished by the Mathura 
Inscription of Chandragupta U. 

The occurrence of Saiva motifs in the form of either the deity Siva or one 
of his emblems and the mention of Oesa (Bhave^a) indicate that Siva was 
popular as a deity during the Scytho-Kushaija rule and that the rulers were 
indeed eclectic to accept and popularise the deity (pis. l-II, nos. 4*6). This 
predominance of the Saiva motifs in the Kushana coins in particular, prompted 
Foucher to suggest that Saivism was a dominant religious factor in the north¬ 
west region when the Kushanas came to India and that they were first con¬ 
verted to this religion. 

In the coins of Wema Kadphises either Siva or one of his emblems is 
depicted without any exception, where all other deities have been excluded, 
^iva is Usals) wearing a turban, like all earliest deities in India. He is two- 
handed with trident—battle axe in his right hand and a tiger-skin or gourd 
in the left.* He leans against the bull, his vehicle. Kadphises himself took 
the epithet M aheSvara or MahiSvara’ {pi. I, no. 4). 

]. In fact, Matishgll ihe Indus Cmihofhn vat, U h)* Wheeler (Tkt Indus 

Civmiathn},HQpkm^ iF€hgi&nsof hdia^^ hhi&ry af Wesitm Asia, 

India and and Others marnlam that ^Iva is origin alfy a Dravidian ddty, hU 

suggested Ihat the term ilva has been derived from the Tamil word ^Sivan" or hi van' 
connoting iha colour red. This has been echoed in the description of Siva in the later 
Vedic literature where Tie is known as NlEa^lohica. Likewise, his epkliei as ^ambhu had 
its origin in the Tamil word Sembu or Chmpu mEaningthe red melal, copper^ (cf. 
Chaitei^ee, K./‘Non-Atyan Elements ifi IncIo-Ai>aii*,/GIS., ii^ p. 42). 

Keith hf however, of the view that undisputably sirffEClent data Is still absent to 
estabLish for certain that ihe ^iva cult is absolutely a Diavidian eentributioo^ (vide ; 
Rtlliion and Phifosaphy the Vtdas, p. 629 fO* 

2. Trident—battle axe appear in the coins of severaJ native and foreign rulers, (vide : 
Rapson^ Catatagsu af Cafns : Andhras^ Weitern Kskafrapasj Tatkafaka^ and Sadki 
Dynasty f pp. Si-58| 65 and 167 ; 

Allan, Caiaiagae af thf Coins of Anaien! India (in the British Museum^ PP- 12d fl, 130- 
36, IH 

3. Whiteheadj Caiahgue af Cains in the Punjab Mustum^ pp, 133-64. 
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^iva appears as both two-handed and four-handed in the coin-moUrs 
of Kanishta and Kuvjshka. Trident-axe and gourd continue to be the 
attributes of the two-handed figures. In the four-handed ones, however, a 
host of other attributes occur, such as, vajra or thunderbolt, small drum, water 
vessel, club, wheel, antelope, elephant goad, horse and goat etc.. Kanishka 
adopted ^iva and Nandi as the reverse device of his coins, in one of the 
coins of Huvishka Siva is three-headed with nimbus, ^ clad only in waist band 
and Ordhvamudra. He has four hands carrying goat, wheel, trident-axe and 
thunderbolt.* 

In the coins of Vasudeva, ^iva is frequently two-armed with a noose in 
the right hand and the trident-axe in the left- The bull is placed by the side of 
£iva- Siva and the buii became the reverse device in the coins of Vasudeva too. 

Now, Bhavc^a, the epithet of Mahcfvara, the vehicle bull, and the 
attributes like trident-axe, club, goad, thunderbolt and other motifs in the 
Kushana coins actually lead us to a remotest antiquity of Saivism and its 
gradual metamorphoses. 

In the earliest of the literary references ^iva can instantly be associated 
with the Rudra-Siva of the Agk’cdlj who weilds the lightning and the thunder¬ 
bolt,* Though he is not any of the principal deities in the he appears 

with a weQ-organized and distinct personality of his own. He embodies re¬ 
conciliation of irreconciliables in being malevolent and benevolent at the same 
time*. Almost similar nations are maintained in the AiharvaVeifa,^ Rudra's 
identification with Agni* and Indra* is also to be noted in understanding 
the complex evolution of the deity. Dr. Venkataremanyya has suggested that 
some of the names of the deity, such as, A^ani, Ugra, Bhima, Palupali, 
Nilakantha, Sitikantha, Kapardin and Kumara, had their origin in Rudra's 
association with Agni. The tilles like TSana and Mahadeva were assumed 
by him as a mark of sovereignty over the universe as well as his superiority 

4. Oardnei, The Cnins ef the Greek and Seyihie Kings p/ Boetrio and Jndia, p, J48, 

Note t The three-faced tleiij- in Huvishka’s coin as also the Jndus Pasupati Seal 
referred to by Marshall, misht have four faces, the foMHh one being at the back. The 
face is not visible because of the frontal ireatnient of them. This has been inferred by 
Bagchi from 9 reference in an early Tantric Test where a four-faced Gindhaiva 
(resident of Candhara^ has been lefeTred to in the name Tumburu. Baachi, further 
connotes that in the MahSbharata, there are references about fourfaeed Siva'and that 
Tumburu-Sivft ispartieuIaTlyassMiated with Gandhara region. Hence, the Tumbimi 
ofGandhlra is none other than Siva himself and it is quite possible that the Indus 
tradition was reflected on that of the epic, (vide : P. C. Bagchi. Tantras. p. 14>. 

5. ^Veda, iit J. 

i. ibid., /, JN, 9 i li, 33, 5; jY, 3S, 7; x. 97,9. 

7. AthanaVeda, ii, 27, S; vf, Si,/; x, 1,73: xi. 7J.12. 

8. Op. eit., vUi, 65,2; ihU., vii, S7, /. 

9. Barth, The ReUghnsof India^ pp, 12 IF. 
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over Rudra 5iva was known to the Iranians. Hence at least an 

inrcrence may be drawn that he was a god of Indo-European pantheon and 
his antiquity obviously extended upto that 

The Saiarudnya associates Rudra with activities in almost every aspect 
of nature.^^ This association may be interpreted as the transrormatjon of 
the metaphysical deity of the Vedas into a kindered god anialgamatcd with an 
unorthodox» aborigina] forest or motmtain deity or perhaps a vegetation 
spirit. This may, as well, signify the absorption of characteristics and 
traditions of the Indus Valley and the Proto-Australoids whose presence 
have also been detected in the pre historic Indus country. 

In the $aiap^(hii Brahmana it has been stated that Rudra is called 
Sarva by the Prachya (eastern) people and the Bahlikas (people of present 
Batkh in Afganistan) call him Bhava, Thi^ indicates a kind of geographical 
extent where the worship of the cult was prevalent among the eastern people 
as well as by the people in the north-west* 

Dr. Venkataramanyya contended that those tw^o appellations of the 
Rudra-^iva originated in the association with the local deities having, 
in particular, the identical characteristics.*^ The Title of Purusa for 
Mahadeva-^iva in a litany to eleven gods in the Maitroy&nt Semhtta 
of the Bhck Yajur Veda corrnbarates that the Rudra-^iva has already 
transformed into auspicious (^/va) as stated explicitely earlier in the 
Satarudriya ITtirai This Parusa is none but the Great Puru^, 

the life^force of the cosmos. The Gayairi mantra in the Samhii& referring 
to "Bhakti' as an essential element suggests further the existence of a 
Saiva sect in later Vedic ageT* 

The Svetasyatara UpfanisaJ equates Rudra-Siva with the Supreme Brah¬ 
man and adorns him with the epithets like Harat*® Rudra^* Siva” aud 
MaheSvara.-® Siva assumes, by now, a superiority in stature and status and 
transforms into the *self-subsisling mover of the unmoving manifold".** 

10. Vepkalaramanyya* N. Radra-^i^a^ p* 52. 

! L Hauft, EiSmyi ^^ra ik^ Rftrgions p/ ike ParsUf p. 272. 

12. Mult^Ongiaai Samkrfi JV, p. 270; Keith presented an analysis ip this litany ^ 

*U Is clear Uiat thrs wide extension of the power which applies to ihc waters and the 
fish in them and to the whole animal and vegetable kingdom is due lo the deli berate 
tendency to see in him a sod with a comprehensive control over the nature". (Vide. 
Rftigian and PMajapky a/fke Vfda ere.* ^oL 31 ^ p. 145. 

] 3. Veakalaramanyya, ap* e/f-t p. 32. 
t4. K^taisrAyant SamkitQr t. 

15 , Svet^\fatafff Upi^nfsadf f, W* 

16. 

17. 

IS. ltid.^iv, W. 

19, Ranadc, A C^?^ufr£^eJ/ve Surrey of Upantsadie Phihiopky (f p. 100. 
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htegasthenes states that Dionysios. or Siva-worsbip was specially popu¬ 
lar in ‘the hill regions where grew the Vines’.** He also alludes to Dionysios 
as a human hero who founded large cities, formulated principles of wor¬ 
shipping deities and introduced law and courts of justice. He was later deified.** 
Other classical writers also refer to the tribes of the Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Province region who accompanied Dionysios in his expedition 
to India like the Nysians or the Siboi (or Sibae) who used to regard themselves 
as the descendants of ^iva. 

Classical writers maintain that Siva was worshipped in the West upto 
Bactria, the present Baikh in Afganistan and in the north as far as Meros** 
or Meru which may be identified with Pamir.** 

Levi refers to Makamoyvrl to state that the presiding deity of the 
Sivapura country (Udlcyagr5ma of Patanjali, cf. Keilhorn, op, Cf’r., yol. if, pp. 
396-97) and the Siboi country of the Classical authors, is said to be ^iva. 
This also indicates that a ^aiva sect was in existence in the north-castcrii 
India.** 

This further implies that, belonging principally to the regions outside 
the Aryandom, Saivism had imbibed many heterodox traits and gradually 
began extending its sphere of infiuence. This extensiou is corroborated by 
Strabo's reference to the procession of Dionysios by Sydrakai or Oxydrakai, 
the Ksudrakas, on the river Beas with drums and cymbals, alluding to 
plains. 

Panini refers to Bhava, Sarva, Rudra and Mrida in his Astadiiyayt.'^ 
He also alludes to Siva-worshippers (iv, 1.112), Kaufilya refers to the apart¬ 
ments of many gods including that of ^iva to be erected in the centre of 
the town.*• 

Safe ; diva's Uma has also been accorded the siatm of a great goddeu in the 

K^na Upa.iii^d« 

20. McCtiddle* Anfcirnt fndia jj Discribid by tie. , pp. 34-35, 

2L md., Ftat., i, U, pp. 36-37. 

Now; Ferhaps^ ihc concept and cp!ihet of GlriSa and Glrim around iQ early 
Indian literamre pronipied Megasthmes to ideoiiry him with this Diaoynio^. 
In fact* afhnitic:^ art more with Rudra-^iva. The n^sociatioii of hacchic 
fe^iivals and vines with Dionysios have some stmilRHiy with S^LAikar&a^ and 
Baladeva (drunlcenncis is an essrntial part of Baltideva't characiefp vide, 
Hopkins* Epic Mythology^ p. 212). 

In early Indian lc{;ends £iva does not represent the characteristics associated 
with Dionysios, 

22. McCrindlCp op, r/r., p. 162 f[. 

23. B. N. ScaE^ FaiJiwuin end Chriilioitity^ p. 4S f, 

24. Levi, MnASmaj lFfrp F, A,, 1915, p. 21. 

25. 

26. Arfhaibitra^ (cd., R. Shama Sastrl), p. 55fr, 
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Patanpli alludes to the images of ^iva, Skandfl and ViSakha for wor¬ 
ship, io commenting on the Panini Sutra v, 2.76.*^ The same passage refers to 
those images sold by the Mauryas to enhance the exchequer.** To mention 
the kind of deities worshipped during his time, Patanjali enumerates two 
categories of the same, e g- i) Vatdika or Vedic and ii) Laukika or popular while 
commenting on the Panini Sutra : Demtadvande ca (vi,3.9<6). Brahma and 
Prajapati belong to the former group whiLe the later group is represented by 
^iva and Vailrivana (Yaksa), regarded as non-Vedic gods with sectarian 
followers for each of them. He uses the word '^aiva' to denote the sectarian 
Slva-worshippers in general.** He also once referred to ^iva-Bhagvatas carry¬ 
ing iron lances as an emblem of their deity.*** 

In the Epic, Siva is conceptualised as representing sober and lofty ideas 
and became one of the great gods of the Brahministn. He is regarded as the 
best of the Yogis and is known under the appellations: Yogendra, Yogef- 
vara, 'Mahaiapah, and Mahayogi.‘ ** The Yogic epithets attributed to Siva 
and the concepts that underlie may very likely be an inheritance from the 
Indus tradiiiOR,** His epithet as the ‘PaSupati*, *ihe Pastor of the flock or 
herd* might have come from the same source ** Baneijea contends that this 
god-concept is the product of the commingling of many such concepts prevai¬ 
ling among different ethnic units of India {DHl., p. 147). 

In the Ramayatta he is Mahadeva,** ^ambhu,“ Tryambaka** and Bhuta- 
nalha.*’ In the Mahabhdrata his religion is referred to as PaSupata.** The 


27, Kieihom, Vyikara^ MukabhUtyat v, J.W, W. p, 429. 

28. Ibid. 

J9. icielhonirop. eir.»p, 232; R.G. Bhandarkar contends (hat the ^Iva-BhSsivaias and 
the Pasiipntas are identical (Vai^aviun, Saivism etc., pp. 116-7). 

30. V, 2. 76, pp. 5S7-B3. 

ThtniheSiva-Bhlgavalas and the PSstipales were allied sects has been elaborately 
discussed by Bhandaricar, cf. CidUettd wttrh of tbundatkar, w/. /v. p. 126. 

31+ Monicr Williams^ Rtiighur Th^u^hi and Lift in indfOf p. 83, 

32 . Marshall^ Qp. P- 52 * 59 , 

The Vagic current o( thpuabt assoc^ated with the BrahiriaDic faiiH as rtr^tred to in The 
Svetllvalara lipanisad, chapter ii, in particular mighi, os well, have been imbibed from 
the [ndus heritage. 

33p With other Tcltgions loo the idea sterns to have b«rt very Tavourite and is corroboialed 
therein bj the mythologies orGopala-Kri&hiia* Jesus* the pastor or Pan, the shepherd* 
Orpheus, I he charmer of animals, and ihc Vedic FUshan. Cr., Maedoiicll aod Keiih,, 
Tkt Vedic Indent^ p. 357 ; Banerjee, Early Indian RtllghnSj p, 27, 

34 + The vl^ 120. 

35. ^M../v*-arJ. 59. 

36. Ibid., it, 43. 6+ 

37. iMd^Yi,S9.9. 

38 . MBN., fit, S2. M : xfifi, 6. 97. 
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Great Epic attributes it as a distinct system of religion and pliilosophy.** 
That the religion was regarded as non-Vedic in character is brought out in 
a dialogue between Elaksa and Siva where ^iva relates that the Pafupata 
system propounded by him in early times is opposed to the four orders of 
man and four modes of life {varitairsmadhaTma).*^ This statement possibly 
presupposes the existence of the SImkhya Yoga school of thought, as Muir 
has suggested.^^ The Mahobhdrata informs us further that ^iva was also 
worshipped In his phallic form,*’^ 

Motwithstanding the general epithet, ‘Paheha-MahSkalpa referring to 
the Scriptures, Agamas of the five diverse sects of the period namely Sauras, 
Saktas, Gane^as, ^aivas and Vaisiiavas,*^ two among them, the Valsnavas 
and the !^aivas shine with more brilliance than the others. 

Eliot however argues that the worship of 6iva was not widely prevalent 
before 300 B.C. as it has not at all been referred to in the early Pali texts, 
and that it fully developed about the time of the Bhagavad Gita (little 
before the Christian era).** Vedic and Neo-Brahmanic, or non-Vedic whatso¬ 
ever might be the arguments in favour or against the origin or transfor¬ 
mation, the historical evidences establish beyond doubt that ^iva was 
extremely popular as a deity. The ^aivic emblems such as the 'Bull' and 
the ‘ Nandi pada' take back the antiquity of ^iva as far back as c. 6th-5lh 
century B.C, when they occur in the punch-marked coins of the period.** 
This is later discernible in the innumerable ^aivic personal names occuriag 
in the epigraphs of the Post-Maury an India, though, of course, epigraphs of 
direct ^aivic connotation arc absolutely rare {supra), la the Luder's list of 
Brahmi Inscriptions indicating the personal names we find a galaxy of 
names like Mahfideva, Rudra, Rudraghosa, Rudradasa, i>ivadeva, ^ivaghosa, 
^ivasena, ^ivanandi, ^ivaskanda Gupta, ^ivaskandavarma, ^Ivayasa and a 
host of others,*^ The names of the rulers occuring in the seal-inscriptions 
ofTaxilaalso testify that most Satrap chiefs were devoted to Saivism.** 

Let us examine now in a little detailed nanner the facts that emerge 
from coin devices of both the native and foreign rulers of the pre-Kushana 

39. Ibid-, Santiparran, xll, 349.63 it'.Vayn Purina, chop. 23', linfft-Pnc5(w, chap. 24, 
fiot€ T Tn most parts of the MBH. Rivals Ken being worshipped by all sections of 

people including the Pandavas, Yadavas and others, though the epic Itself is a 
Vaisnaviie one. 

40. MSn. amti, P. C. Roy), Smipanan, p. MO- 

41. Muir, op. cit, h, p. 169. 

41n. M'Sf/.,xii, 14,231-33. 

42. Hopki ns, The Great Epic of inditt, p. 115* 

43. mauHinduismond Buddhism,yoi.i,p.f^- 

44. Snii th| Gst^ogue of Goins in the ittdion hfuseum^ itoi, I, pp. 140.41. 

45- Ef., wU X, Appendix. 

46. Konow, Cli., rot. it, p. tt>2. 
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period* Our initial attention drawn towards a number of Uijaiii coins of the 
3rd and 2nd century B. C. Siva appears here in human form as a standing 
figure with a staff in the right hand and a vessel in ike left. A bull, his 
vehicle, glances at him in a few of the coins/^ The Bgure of Siva also 
occurs with three heads in a few other corns and in his aniconic Lihga 
form in some others.^" Mention should also be made in this connection that 
in some of the coins from Taxt]^ too Siva appears with the representation 
of LiAga/® 

In the coins of the Kunindas (2iid century A. D.) a standing figure 
of Siva appears on the obverse with legend in the BrShml script, ^iva is 
shown here as Lfsnisi carrying trident-battle 

Saiva shrines, termed by Coomaraswamy as 'domed pavilion' occurs 
on the early Audumbara (1st century B.C.) coins of Sivadasa, Rudradasa 
and Ohara gho^ with perhaps a dhvajastambha on the obverse.®^ 

Hence, these regional coins esmplify that Saivism was in a dominant 
position in the western Ujjain and the north-western parts of India (Tajiila 
and Udumbara). It was no longer confined to the mountains referred to 
earlier by Megasthenes (supra). 

Among the issues of the foreign rulers reference may be made to the 
'Humped Bull' device on a gold coin with the legends Taures and U^bha 
(Vrsabha) in the Greek and Kharosthi scripts*^ Figure of Siva occurs on 
the coins of Maucs, one of the earliest Indo-Panhian rulers of the 1st century 
B.C. Rivals shown herewith the elephant goad as an attribute, trampling 
a dwarfish figure.^ Mention should also be made of the Billon coins of 
Gondaphares (1st century A.DO where ^iva appears also as an anthropomorphic 
figure in a standing posc.^ In the coins of both the Indo-Parihian kings 
Siva strides powerfully carrying the club* khatvinga, U may be interpreted 
as-the warrior's stride forerunning Ike at id ha and pratya lid ha themes of the 
later periods, 

47- Allan, op. cU ., p. 24&. 

48. Banerjea. p. 112 IT j Allan, op. ffr., 

i) uninscrlbcd cast coin, p. 85, pi. %l, no* 2 h 

li) two copper coins (Ta^iJa) of 3rd-3rd century, B. C., p. 253, nos. 154, 155- 
11 it Ujjain coins of 3rd-2nd century B. C., p. 243, no. 13, pL %xxv\^ no, t5. 

49. Ibid. 

50. Allan^flp. p* t67. 

5L Bancrjea, op. dr. \ C. Sivaramamuni, Ncrferfr/fl Art^ Tboiighl ofsd LStfmiur^^ p, 1,78. 

52. Gardner, ap* dr»pL xxiv, IS. 

: Ball traditionalKy represeins passion and desire and symbolists ^KSmadeva'of 
Ihe pantheons. BuO or Nandi has become ibe mount and vebicte of ^iva because 
he SUM yes the bull by his yoiic power which transcends all physical desires. 

51. 

S4. Whitehead, op. r#.* p. 151, pi, xv. 
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We may take a short respite from oiir concern with ihe coins a]6ne» 
to refer incidentalty^ to two metal seals from Sirkap belonging to the pre- 
Kush^na age (1st century B. €.). One is a round bronze seal (No. 12)^ where 
Siva appears with Nandi trampling a figure. One of his leg is raised in 
urdhvajanu pose and this, with the attitude of the figure at the foot may very 
well be presumed as the precursory traits of the Nafar^ja ^iva of the later 
days,™ The other is an elliptical copper seal showing ^iva with Khatvanga 
(club) and tri^tila (trident). He is Ujnisl with a pair of arms and in the 
i lid ha pose, as has been seen in the coins of Maues. The legend is Si varak* 
shita, on either side of the seal and is in both Brihmi and Kharosthi letters 
of Ut century B. C.-A. D. It belongs to the Indo-Gretk period of Tazila.™ We 
have referred in the opening pages to the Saiva motifs and devices in the 
Kushana coins to discuss on them at some length (supra)* We now propose 
to elaborate a little on some of the most interesting and significant aspects of 
those coin motifs which eventually throw light on the evolution of religious 
beUefof the periodJn particular. 

Our altenlion is immediately drawn towards a coin of Visudeva where 
Siva appears five-headed. This is now in the collection of the BritUh Museum. 
The same Museum possesses a unique gold coin of the House where Oesa 
appears with his consort Uma on the obverse.™ The Kharosthi legend refers 
to Ampa which may very likely stand for Ampl or Amv^ or Amba, 'a mother 
as well as Durga, the consort of ^iva'.^ In some coins of Huviska also Umfi 
is codepicied with Oesa with the legend ^Omma' most likely referring to Uma^, 
pL II. no, 6. In some other, the ^Oesa' is coupled with the legend Nina', 
identical in characteristics with the Sumero-Babylonian goddess Ishtar, perhaps 
e%emually identified with Umi.*^ Hence, it has been assumed that in the 

55. Baricrjea^ op. c/r., pp. 119-21 * 

SivaiTunarnurti. 

57. Whtlehcadt b- 

58. pp* 1S6 IT : Smithy op. ciY.i p. 69 IF. 

59. MukJicrjcCp B, Nona on Lion, 13. 

60. Ibid., p. 10. 

Nole l Umi seems to have been originatly a local diviniEy. The term cannol igaan, 
be claimed in any way, lo be a derivative form from a Sanskrit root. On the 
other hand Jn the Kejia Upanisad she k given an appeliatbn as HaimavatT 
{vide, Krna Up.i,iiitiI^ 12: (v L2) and k regarded as a heavenly Jady with 
the knowiedge of Brahman. Hence, she was very likely a goddess of the 
Himfllayfln region and was graduaEly idemiHcd with ilva, theCjiriia^^s hk 
consorts Her ossociaiion with the Dravidian word amma has txen rejected 
by many scholars. Many of her trails as also ibose of khiir-Ntntp were later 
absorbed by Durgl,cf. Chattopadhyaya, Ev. of Hindi Smi, p. , 

61. Gardner, op. cii ^ pp+138,149 and 150. 
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early Christian centuries itself the Babylonian godless was syncretlzed with 
the Indian Mother-goddess. 

This further betrays the conceptual identification too of divine maternity 
associated with Indian Uma alias A mb a <Ainbiki, vide., Vdjasoneyi SaMlta, 
iii,57\ Tuitiiriya Taiithiya Aranyaka, jf, 18.) and the West 

Asian NinS initiated by the Scythians of the north-west India and the process 
of syncretination was culminated by the most eclectic Kushinas, This is also a 
testimony as to how Indian religions absorbed gradually the non-Indian ideas 
and deities in their fold so that Um& could be personified as the Sakti or Maya 
of the later days. 

Weber has suggested that as ^iva is a combination of two gods, Rudra 
and Agni, so also Umi is an amalgamation of the wife of Rudra (e. g, Amblka, 
Parvatt, Haimavall) and the wife of Agni (e. g. Kali, Kara 11 etc,, cf. Muir, 
op, etV., tv, p. 361; Muniaka ffp , f, 2. 4). His suggestion is acceptable in so 
far as we find allusions also in the MahabhUrata as to how the different 
female deities are associated with the wife of ^iva,“ There are, however, 
paucity of references of ^akti-worship in the Ramayena, 

It may discussed incidentally that the association of Oesa with Omma 
or Ampa or Mana had its nucleus in the Vedas itself where the supreme 
Purusa (^iva) is described as both man and woman (Tfum Stri Tvam Ptmatrt, 
AtharvaVedn, lOS-27) and that each woman is half man and each man is half 
xnomaxi (RgVedat 1.164.16), This uninterrupted conceptual continuity suggests 
also a ^akti cultism personifying the female principle along with ^aivism. 
Hence, a discussion of Saktism seems to be of relevance here. 

The appearance of the figure of Um5 with or without the figure of Siva 
in the coins of Huvishka alludes that there were votaries of the Umi-cult and 
that a marital relation between Siva and Uma had already been established 
in popular belief. (AW,, p. 467). 

Saktism, along with Saivism is considered to be as old as the Vcdic 
period if at all its Indus tradition is disregarded- Notwithstanding, the terra¬ 
cotta mother goddesses and The ring stones representing the Yonivigrahas 
are testimonies that there seems to have been a category of Sakti-worshippers 
in the Indus Valley, 

In the Vedic literature, the IJlgVedic conception of Yama and Vamt may 
contain the germ of two fundamental principles as is essential in the personi¬ 
fication of Sakti. The Devisukta and the Ritrisukta of the IJgVeda also 
suggest the Devi as the embodiment of divine power and energy. Dandekar, 
incidentally, refers to this concept as possibly of Indo-European origin. The 
BrMdaranyaka Upanisad alludes that Atman, the original Purusa was bisexual 

tS2. MBH., xfV, 3if, St, 284. 
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and eventually divided himself into male and female and multiplied,*® Katha 
Upanfsad too maintains that Frajapaii assumed a bisexual form to perpetuate 
the procreative principles*** In the Taitiirtya Aranyaka Rudra is regarded 
also as Um^pati, and Ambika is described as the wife of Rudra (x^ IS). She is 
known as Durga (sVfBH., iv, 6J, Katyiyani {TaL Atm^, x, //), KaraLi 
(Mundaka 1.2^4), Bhadrakali, Varadi, Vedamita, Sarasvail and Kanyl 
Kurntri (op. Chattopadhyaya, ap. cii., p. 15:3). 

Some stone discs of the historical epoch of the pre-Christian days* 
discovered at Taxili* KoSam, Rajghat and PatnS, may well allude to the 
existence of a mother or Sakti cult-*® One among the several types of terra¬ 
cotta hgurines belongirg to the Mauryan age** depicts a kind of god and 
his Sakti together^ Their appearance in the coin motifs of Hnvishka as already 
referred to (supra.)^ signify that the Mother cult had a notable status and 
that it came to be com billed wjih a father god, popularly epitheted together 
as Uma-Mahe^vara. 

The idea of Uma^MaheSvara, metaphysically speaking* is the reconciliation 
of the opposite principles, both the duality and unity of the generative act, the 
union of the souUthe Purusa with the primordial Essence, the Frakfii, captivated 
in an eternal cycle. They are the two faces of the cosmos : the Being and the 
Becoming, The oscillations of the fundamental unchanging Essence' ^ the Unity 
in Diversity {Samkhya and Vedanta schools). This concept and belief have 
prompted the followers to worship Siva invariably along with the worship of 
his female principle,, the Sakti*^ for, the two are inseparable.** 

A further process of syncreiization under the aegies of the Kushanas 
can be discerned from a coin of Huvishka where Siva appears with a Cakra 
^the emblem of Visnu) as one of the attributes along with his usual one, Le. 
triiula and va]ra. This amalgamation of the deities of the two principal sects 
of the period paved the way for the Hari-Hara icon of a later date (Haii- 
VamSa.** 

The association of the Devi with Vjsnu-Krsna in the icon of Ekinariisa 
right from an early antiquity (i.e- Brhatsamhita, chap. 57) indicate conclusively 

64. Kafka Upamf;fad. jrr/^, 7. 

65. Bajicrjea* p. Hit 

66r Marshall, TjaxiY3, A* p. <4J, 

67^ Note i There are seven Saklisineniioned in the early literalureSx TTiey arc :— 

1) Brihml, 2) MliiesvarT, 5) Kaumail, 4) Vaimavl, 5) VIrahi 6) NlrasinihT and 
Tj AindrT, repnessnlins ihe powers and spirits of ihe respective gods with whom 
the rcspsctivenamcs are associated. 

68. Note : In the laief cnetamorphoses of Ihe ^aivisin and Sakt^sni, they were associated 
with wisdom and power lespectively. The votaries of the wisdom aspeci of Reality 
came to be known as a and that of the power aspect or female principle were called 

69. Dancrjea, vp. cH » p. 124^ 
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a general trerd and tendency for the amalgamation and syncretization of the 
sectarian deities. 

An extremely significant and rare speciinen of cult syncretism has been 
provided by a Clialurmukh) Siva-Linga from Hand, Rajasthan (see B. C. 
Bhattacharya, Jour, of Oriental Instt., Barado, vol. xbt„ 1965, pp. 388-9]), 
The colossal image is in spotted red sandstone, assignable to 2nd century A, D., 
signifying Kuslifina parenthood. The lowest portion represents Visnu, 
Ekinamfa along with Vastideva and Baladeva. In the middle portion are 
Brahma, Siirya with a Scythic type conical cap and lotus stalk in hand, and 
^iva. The topmost portion is mounted by urdhvareta Lakuli^a seated in 
squattish pose, disappointingly mutilated. This is by far the earliest extant 
example of a syncretized image of all the four principal Brahmante deities 
(see R. C. AgarwaJ, ‘Chaturmukh Siva-Lihga from Nand, near Pushkar, 
Rajasthan, Puratartva, Ind. Arch. Soc., Varanasi, no. 2, 1968-69, pp. 53-54, pi. 
X, ABCD). 

If we now turn our attention to the plastic rendering of the cult in 
question (Saiva), the wider Mathura region steal the entire show and the 
Kushanas principally dominate the scene. Siva’s representation in several 
forms speaks eloquently for itself the popularity of the deity in the area. 

Among both the iconic and aniconic images, the phallic form of^iva 
seems to have been most widely venerated. These ‘Linga-vjgrahas’ as availa¬ 
ble to us represent principally three types. The outnumbering one is i) the 
simple, erect, conico-vertical phallic form’* (figs. 6-7), ii> Linga with single 
human form (Ekamukhi Linga), (figs. 5 and 9) and iii) Vahumukha Linga. 

We may recall here that phallicism is one of the earliest forms of 
worship particularly in India and generally in the ancient world. Phallus 
worship, again, Is associated with the cult of Siva who is often regarded as 
the god of generation.’* A large number of aniconic stones in phallic sym¬ 
bols relate that phallus worship in India is as old as Mohenjodaro.’^ Evi¬ 
dentially, therefore, Lihga-vigraha is a pre-Aryan deity. This is corrobo¬ 
rated by ^the fact that the places considered later as the sanctified mounts 
of the Jyoti-Lihgas are generally in the south and north-east India outside 
the pale of the original sculemenls of the BrShmanical faith, excepting per¬ 
haps Prayaga and Benares which are included as within the Brah manic pale 
by Manu and RajaSekhara respectively. 

The RgVetia remonstratively refers to the Unga-worship of later date 
by the conquered (non-Aryan) masses whose god is the Phallus (Sifnadeva) 
and impiores god India not to allow Sifna-deva to approach the sacrifice.’* 

70. Mathura Museum Antiquity no. 36,2661 ; Lucknow Mus. Antiquity no. B, 141, 

?L Maohall^ M&hfffjadar^t artd indui vaf. f, pp. 

72. tbid.f p. 5W, pf. xir, noi. 2 and 4. 

73. Jgf Vtrdfff viij 2! J. 
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In ilie tm of neo-Brlhmanisin liiiga-worship became widely pnivalent in the 
Aryan society. The Anuidiona Purwn of the Great Epic h full of referen¬ 
ces about the worship of ihc Linga/"^ During the period. Phallus worship 
was invested with a mystico-philosophical connotatioa and came to be recog¬ 
nized as an inieparable part of the Saivic cult. The simple form embodies 
therein 'the divine life force of the universCt its all-comprising^ alhgcnerating 
e5sence\^* 

The Lmga-Fnrim contains numerous references about the \eneratioi% 
of the phallus.^ 

The second type of Lidga-vigrahas contain a single human face on the 
Siva-lirigas with maUed hair and the vertical third eye, known as Mukha- 
Lihgas.^' The Ekamukhi SivadiAga from Mathuia represented the full hgure 
of Siva standing against a towering Linga.'* Anotber Ekamukhi Linga of 
the late Sunga or early Kushana period, probably the earliest one in north 
India/^ is now in the possession of the State Museum at Bharaipur.'^ Several 
other Ekamukhi Lihgas belonging to the Kushina period have been found 
at Mathura and now are in the collections of the Mathura Museum^Hbg^^^ 

The remaining type of Linga-vigrahas are known as Paheha-Mukht 
Linga, The Linga bears four faces on the four direeuom and is crowned 
with another face. The earliest of such sculptures comes from Bhiia (UP ) 
belonging broadly to post- Maury an, most likely to SuAga period+“ The crow¬ 
ning face in the vigraha from Mathura^ is now scarcely visible. Generally, 

74. Mdlir^ Ana,t^am Par\ran^ xiiir 14, pp. 1 29^*, (Bombay edn-J, Leaf no. 20 

Miiir,, eir.* mL iV, p. 144. 

75. Zimmer^ The Art af Indittn Aiin, voL p . 23- 

76. Lihsf^-Ftirana (ed. Jivoiiaiida Vidy^sa^L chapicrs Kvii and x^'iii* 

Spte : TUc Lingn is here relaied as the PradhSna (Naiurc^ and the Paramesvara is 
dtisi^aied as LingUi (the ^uslaincr of the Lifi^h ibid.t thapter xviiu 5- 
1 1 farther alludes that the pedestal of ihe Ltnga Ls the MahhdevL (Uml) and 
ihc Lifiga is the ''Visible Mahesvara^ ibid., chap, xtiih 

77. Agra^ala, fnd. Arr^ p.l57^ fig, |7J, 

78. Hl. Scnuapia^ +^fpr# Seittpiarrs af Sim Uhsirr^ JAS., mL iv, wt?. 2, 1962, pi, jy- 6. 

79^ : The earliesl one m Jjidia is^ ho^^ever* die Gudimallani Lldga in South India 

of the 2nd-]St century BX. The Mongoloid face and the absence of the sacred 
thread its non^Aryan origin* lt‘s dedication by one Nlgasiri in li^hmf 

script is, apin, n tesEimony as to how ihe Nap cult was being fused gjadimliy 
with that of This one seems lo be the precursor of the combination 

of Agni-Rudra and to an exient A&i^mQrti concept of the later phases* tvide^ 
Rao, £HL, lo/. fii, part i, PP. 65ir|: The Orddhvalik^a sign found to be 
common in the images of I he pcKstXhrisUan epoch is absent here indicating iu 
uniqueness among ihe exiani examples, (See fig- S>. 

80, Agmwaiit* up. df- 

8 J. Agrawala, ffaiidbiiok to ihe Sealpturei (rt the Ciirzi]^n A^fuiwam af Arthatphg^^ p- 42 ; 

JlSOA-t iVt i9J7^pf, Xxii^ fig, U 

82. IWy-lO, pp. J47-4fl. 83, Agrawala. frtdiaD An, p. 257^ fig* |74. 
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the face on top is regarded as that of L&fcuJi^a who is said to have propagated 
the Pa^upata doctrine.^ The four faces of the Linfa-vigTaha TeprcseiH the 
four attitudes of the deity; 'the benign, the graceful^ the pJeasant and the 
equally destructive one/ (For a detailed classification of the types of Siva- 
Lingas, sec Copiitaih Rao, voL lY, pp, 75-79). 

The Liftga is^ metaphysically, the symbol of creation, the universe (_Mipra) 
and the five faces represent the five basic elements-^ Concepluatly speaking, 
the faces represent a 'likeness* (Pratima) of merely momentary apparition-^ 
mask that the divine being has voLuntarjIy assumed to make manifest 
some particular aspect of his divine nature...they are the tnfieuons of the 
totality of hb supra-essenec—hb infinitude.''* Thus the rigid, silent form of _ 
the Linga came^ at all events, to be symbolized as the 'inflexions of a single 
immovable, immutable fundamental eternal Essence/" 

Hence, we see that the Linga is the representation of ^iva, the formless. 
Even in the Mukhalingas^ Ekamukhi or Chaturmukhi where the concept is 
multiiateraU still the formless^ postdIke *sthaiiu" from of Sjvdihga virmally 
dominate. 

Now, the image of Siva in human form independent of the phalNo 
association js also not rare in Mathura and the adjoining regions. One in the 
collection of the Mathura Museum, belonging to the Kush an a period represents 
Siva as standing against Nandi, the symbol of Kama.** In the other one fromi 
the same Museum we find the standing ^iva is consorted with his spouse 
F^rvati in ^dampatibhiva\ Siva is in ^IJrddhvareta' pose representing the 
perfect Brahmacharin with the frontal Nandi standing on the right by the side 
of Par vail. The find spot has been Ko§im. The sculpture belongs to the 
Kush ana period.®* 

The plastic rendition of the Siva-Parvaii images is the expression and 
exposition in concrete terms the idea representing the union of the soul, the 
Purusa with his Sakti, the primordial Essence—the creative force in its feminine 


tt4. V^yu-farana^ chap^ 23 ; Uiig&~Fiir^na^ chap. 24 

^^both by Fanchanana Tarkarafna, Cal, 

85* Note : The symb&liwfl ef various Taces as described in the Visnudbarnioliarm Purai^ 
U as follows ; 

1 1 Sadyojata—Ffi i h ivl, the latest form. 

2) Vtmadeva—Jala, symbolized as ihe female elemcnL 

3) Agora—Agni. 

41 Tatpumsa—Vly u , moat efieclive symbol of I ife . 

51 I$5na—Akasa, ihai overlords over all, as quoted by, Asrawala^ op. cii., 
p. 257, uoie L 

Sd. Zimmer, ap. cfJ., p. 24. 

87 . Jbid. 

88. Agraw-ala, pp. cii.^ p. 257^ fig, 175, 

89. ASUR,^ 1913-14, pi, h\b. Agrawala, Brndintok . . Carzon Afuttim, p. 44, 
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aspect: ParvaiT. They are the reflections of the intense affinity between the 
two fundaniental principles, (supra) 

In the next stage oftransrorination the ^ivaand ^akti become coojosned 
and composite in one and the single icon where the right half^ represents the 
mate figure with the attributes of Siva and the left half representing a female 
counterpart, that of Parvati. This composite syncrelistic image came to be 
designated as the aspect of ^iva*^ ^iva» in association with 

Umi is invariably shown in his UrdJhQVitmedhFa (erect genital organ) posiUoii. 
Mathura Mtiseum possesses two such specimens belonging to the Kushina 
period. One is a statuette where the Arddhan art £ vara stand against his 
vehicle T^andi/^ and the other is a two-armed one*** Both the images seem 
to conform to the iconographic injunctions of Maiiya-FuranaJ^ Besides 
these very well-known specimens Mathura Museum possesses many more 
examples of various ^aivic pantheons One of the pantheons that gained 
tremendous popularity in later Indian sculptures is ^iva^ the Lord of Dance 
and Music. A terra-cotta plaque of ^iva in the Vmidhara Dakshinimurti 
belonging to the Suhga period is* in this connection^ extremely interesting 
(fig. Siva seems to be presiding over the Gandharva vidya which includes 
music and dance. This may easily be regarded as the precursor of the concept 
of Siva as the presiding deity of the Gandharva Vidya."^ The tcrra-coUa is 
now in the collection of Gopikrishna K.anoria> ^aivic pantheon coalescciied 
with numerous other sectarian deities is further evidenced in a panel from 
Mathura Museum belonging to the Kushana period. The panel comprises 
the images of Arddhanari^vara-Visnu-Gajalakshini-Kuvera.** It reflects the 
synoreti^Uon of the Saivas with the Vaisnavas (Visnu-Gajalakshmj) and 
the £aktas (Kubera). The panel is again a le^ilimony as to how eventually 
ihis kind of fusion prompted gradual multiplicatEon of the particular sectarian 
religions. 

In this context, again, the reference to a Trimurti image is significantly 
important though it has been discovered at a place far distant from MathurS. 
This is from Charsadda, ancient Pushkalavatl, assigned to Vasudeva (2nd 

SK). Nole t AccDfding to the SaMhjia flfij VcdPfita syslemsof philowphy, ihe Arddha- 
nnrl&vara aspect syiuhoiijcs hoih the dualiiy aaduniiyof ihc generative act 
nnd nrcfruciificaiioii of Ehc universe Froin the iinioji of two principles^ i.e, 
Maya and Atma. From the point of evolution. Siva, ab^rbini many of the 
traits of the Vedic Yania could advanlageausly be combined wiih the ^kii 
and consribuied lo the formation of ihe Arddhanartivara sects. 

91. Mnikufa Miufum AntiqnHy no. IS. S74, 

92. JtSOA., 1937. pT. xiv, fig, 2: 

93. (Vaueava^i ednj, ch. 260. 

94. Slvaromamurti, op, cff.. pp, fig, 4, 

95. JiSOA,^ i9S7. pL jtliv ; Bancrjca.np- ciK^ pp^ IBlf, 
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century A. D.) and now belongs to the Peshawar Museum.** The central 
figure leaning against Nandi is obviously that of ^iva, the one in the proper 
right is that of Visnu and the other in the proper left with a bearded face seemi 
to be that of Brahma, the original Hindu Triad.*' 

The above Trimurti icon provides a significant sidelight on the religious 
situation of the period emphasizing the fact that the concept of triad was at 
home as early as the second century A.D. It further establishes that the 
Bnhmankai influences were not absent in the Candbira region provided by the 
Puskalavatl coins of the earlier age though otherwise dominated by the 
Buddhist religious thoughts and traditions. 

The original Brahmanical concept of the manifestation of the supreme 
spirit in the form of Brahmi, Visnu and Mahe^vara alludes to their equality 
and none of them ought to take the precedence over the other ; their functions 
were muluaily changeable and each might take the place of the other to 
represent as the supreme Lord. But the sectarian enthusiasm from time to 
time might have led each sect to assign the central and the cardinal place 
to its own deity in preference to others. Bhakli* or devotion which engendered 
sectarianism (supra) connotes not merely a personal god but a supreme 
deity. Thus, the monotheism could easily absorb the Upanisadic ideas of 
liberalistic traits. This typically liberal monotheistic standpoint of the neo- 
BrShmanic age, in particular, coniributed immensely to reconcile the secta¬ 
rianism and promoted to evolve the syncretistic icon of the Trimurti, the 
Triad. Practically it paved the way for a double theism.** The Yoga school 
which might have originated in the Indus Valley and has positively an antiquity 
far from the Upanisadic days, made its own god the only object of meditation. 

Though theislic like the contemporary Vaisnavism, ^aivism lay more 
Stress on the Yoga and Jnanamargas than the exclusive path of devotion. 
£iva docs not appear as an incarnate (like Visnu) though, of course. Vayu 
and Lifiga-Puranas refer him to have incarnated himself as a Brahmachlrin 
by the name of Lakulifa (supra). 

96. 1913-14, pp, 126ir. 

97. Note: The concept of the •Triad' is or-course, as old as the Vedk period. The Vedk 

triad comprised Agni, VSyu or Varuna.and SHiya, The later iransfonnation 
Ufider the aegies of the Mahly^na 'Buddhism was with Mafijiirl. Avalokiielvan 
and Vajraplnj. 

9g. Note : Dorirtg the Epic-Putinic period s rtconciliatioii move seemed to have ben 
launched as an eficettve detcnrani to the growing xclarian ism. Thus, Brahml 
enjoying ibe supretne status in the early epics receded to a dejorc supcrktriiy 
in the later epics; Vis^u and ^iva were gtadually assigned the supreme 
places. Still later the essential oneness of the two in particular ncre identlhed 
and presented as Hari-Hara. Eventually, the idea of Hari-Han paved ihe way 
for the concept and icon of Triiruni, as we find in the ftomoinlu, a compo. 
sit toil of a later date. 
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Siva actually represents the force that rules this universe. He reproduces 
and destroyes and thus, continually eSects a change by his eternal role of 
Daksina, the Benevolent, 'which answer prayers, grants wishes, bestowes 
security and peace', and the Ghora, the Terrible which entails annihilation 
and disaster. Hence,'^aivism is more scientific and philosophic than mere 
emotional.* 

In the eventual analysis, therefore, Saivism as well as ^iva is a complex 
product and the religion is a composite unit of numerous cultism ciystallized 
out of their interactions from time to lime. Siva is admittedly the Yoge^vara, 
the Mahefvara and the Mahadeva. He is Hara, the Seizer, Bhairava, the 
Terrible and yet BhabeSa, the Supreme deity of this world. He is Fa^upati, 
the Lord of the cattle symbolizing the human souls and identified at the same 
time with the Time, Mahakala, and Death, Mrtyu but he is simultaneously 
Mftyunjaya. He is the presiding deity of the procreation, the Arddhaniri^vara 
along with the Lirtga form of Siva in combination with the Yoni form of Sakti. 
His numerous ephemeral gestures and moods are the momentary inflexions of 
his infinitude captivated in a state of extreme opposites ; 'generous and bounti' 
ful but spares nothing when wrathful’. 
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Tt i$ evident rroin the discussions so far that during the period under 
review^ the people al large were in search of a personality much distinct from 
the Upanisadic god who Could be adored and worshipped, substituting the 
impersonal at man.' The likeable gods rrom among the Vedic and non-Vedic 
pantheons existing among the masses became the natural choice as the object 
of devotion. With the growing insight, again, into the workings of the world 
and the nature of the godheads, the many gods of the Vedtc era tended to 
melt into one. Mf the varied phenomena in nature demand many gods, should 
not the unity in nature require a single god who embraces all things that are' ? ' 

Visnu, one of the celebrated Vedic gods could progressively be idciUified 
as one such personal deity and the idol of adoration. Vi$nu suited most 
eminently for the theory of divine grace as the characteristic of this deity, in 
particular, displayed liberalism and beneficence of an unusual kind. The 
logical conclusion of the period happened to be that self-surrender of man 
lo God the central fact of religious experience, was possible only with one 
Cod.^ Thcisiic principles, therefore, formed the core and karnel of the 
religion of the iwxi Vedic gods, i.e. Visru and Rudra ^iva. In its earliest 
from it came to be known as the ‘Ekantifca Dharma* * 

The spirit of devotion to essentially a personal god, again, tended to 
absorb and synthesize various theistic elements into the religion and it passed 
through a continuous metamorphosis. The orbit of the religion having been 
around a Vedic god and its origin being in the centre of the Bmhmanic faith, 
its beginning seemed to have been orthodox (see Banerjea, DHI„ pp, 73-4). 
Hut it could not afford to be totally unpopular, (as, ‘Indian philosophical 
thought could never be’) and so, demonstrated gradual adaptabiltty with greater 
compromises.^ In the initial stages of identification local divinities of the 
non-Aryan folk and the totems of the tribal communities were absorbed Into 
the Vtsnu cult and was eventually transformed into one of the popular deiUcs 
of the masses.* 

It is difficult, however, to determine the antiquity of the Vasgdeva- 
Kr^na cult which became one with the cult of Visnu. Literary evidence 
occurs in the flgVeda in reference to the enmity with Indra. The verse relates i 
'The fleet Kfsija lived on the bank of Anisumati (Jumna) river with ten 

t. AlU., p. 411; Keilh. Religiint and fie., iflL //. P- 497 ; Baneijcs, DHL, p. 71, 

2^ Radhnkrishnan, ttaiian Phthsaphy^ p. 

4- Bbifidarkar, Sahlsm p, 100. 

5, RsdKukrf&hnan, op. cit , p. 92. 

6. Origin ond Dt vfhpmffU of p. 2J 2, 
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thousand troops\^ Perhaps 'KfSTja' was the deified hero of a tribe called 
Krsnas, humbled by Indra in the RgVedic period.^ In the Sainpittha 
Visnu is identified with sacrifice (xh, 1)* The Chhindogya Upanisad alludes 
to Kr^na, the son of Devaklp as the disciple of Risj Ghataof the Angirasa 
family * The religion flourished at least earlier than Fin ini as he refers to 
the followers of Vasudeva,^® Kaiaia describes Vasudeva as TaramaLma Devata 
Vjfeia'.^* According to Kailki, Vasudeva was not a Kshatriya tiame but 
ihat of Kr^na and the person attached to him was known as Vasudevaka : 
^^Vasudfvobhaktir &sya Vasudevakah\^ 

Megasthenes informs us that 'Heracles is held in especial honour by the 
Saurasenoi-,.*./*^’ ^Heracles" of Megasthenes is generally taken to be the 
Greek analogue of Vasudeva-Krsna* Kaujilya alludes to the legends of 
Kfsna and Kanisa and refers to the erection of temples dedicated to god 
Apratihata, i,c.. Vl^nu.** Paiafijali provides us w ith a host of references.^ His 
information about the Vasudevaka*^ encourages one to assume that V^sudeva, 
originally a human hero of the Yadava-Sattvata race, was deified by the time 
of Pataiijali^**. He also mentions Krfna and Samkarsana as the joint Leaders 
of an army^^. Allusions are againi recorded by him to the exislenice of 
temples dedicated to Rama (Balarima or Samkarsana) and Ke^ava (Visude%^a- 
Kf^na)t besides those of Kuvera.^ PatarijaLi's reference to Siva'^Bhagavatas^* 
connotes evidentially to the ^aivas, so named after their association with the 
bhakti-cult. His further allusions to the staging of Bali-bandhana, the famous 

7, RgVrdo,viil,S5,n-l5. 

Ridhakiishnuif op. cii\t p. @ J. 

9. Chhandogya Upamtod^ i7,6iB.C. Law, Jndie as Desertbed eic^t P- 19E. 

10 tv, 3,98 ; Gricfson, A Jf. A. 5-, J909, p. 1122 : Bhandarkar, /. K. A. S., 

/p;0. p. 170. 

11. Quoi^ in V, S. Agrawala, hdia as knavn to F8^irrh Pr 

12 . Kbiika^Comiaent^fy ton Ptnlni). Ed„ A, S. Ptiadket 1^31 p. 343- 

11. Mc;gar^thcn» restated by Arrian^ Indfta, part chap, viti; McCnndle^ Anc. India 
Cfc., p, 2C6fT. 

Note : Bhandarkii was the first lo idcniify ihc tribe of Saurosenol with the 

Sitvatas, and Hetmcics with Vasudcva\ Cf. Bancrjca, DHI^ p. 77^ n. 2. 

14. Artkos^JirOf vtr. 3 ; //. 4^ 

15. MohibkZsyo^ jr. f. 114, 257. 

16. Sapea. 

J63. Rayehoudhiiry endeavours losdve the problem of idenuficaiion of Vasudcva-Kisna 
with Vis^y by observing ihal VS-sudeva like Visnu ^always was a deliverer of the 
mankind in disttess and a ^eai helper of other gods aeainsi the asuras. This feaiurc 
fitted him lo be at the cenlre of the famous avaltras'. (E.H. K. S., pp. 10i-9)*cf,p 
Conda^ Aspect of Eatiy Vahtfovtsm, pp. 1 S8'9. 

17. op^dt.^i.i2€. 

Ik. np, eiJ.j j. 456, 

19. .\4ahatfhasya, under Puninr, v, 2. 76 : op, dr., i. 387. 
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exploit of Visou and that of ihe flaying of Kan’isa^ the celebrated deed of 
Krsna, the Lord* addressed thui by different naiiie$ and eventually identified 
as one and the same* Jed Weber to argue that the Kfsna-Vasudeva legend 
was of great antiquity and that it was identified later with Visnti.^ 

In the Slntiparvaup Mnhabhi^rasa^ Vaisnavism has been alluded to as 
one of the systems of religion or philosophy.*^ Certain passages in the 
Bhagavad Gita*^'condenin the Vedic lores and rituals as they are oriented 
towards pleasure and power*** whereas some other commends them specifying 
that this world is not for him who performs no sacrifice, much Jess ihe other 
(world) : 'n*eyem hk{^'sty ayajita^ya, kurij-satmma\^ This gives 

rise to the inference that the Bhlgaratism of Krsna-VIsudeva had a popular 
origin though it was later reconciled with the Brahmanic system in the wake of 
the Neo-Brahmanism. At a later stage Vfisudeva-Kfsna-Visnu* was further 
identihed with Narayanan a deified sage ** 

Other deities were later on associated with this cult, viz* Sanikar^na or 
Baladeva* Pradyumna and Aniruddha, regarded as the partial tnanifestations 
of Nariyana-Yisnu. Farquhar thinks that Baladeva was originally a god of 
the Naga cult white Prodyumna and Aniruddha were similarly gods of different 
pantheons ultimately merged into the cult of Yasudeva-Visnu thus making 
its orbit broader and broader. Such additions had to be justified especially 
where Vasudeva-Visnu became one with Prappati* his different appearances 
like Hamsat K-urma* Varaha (Emusa). Hayagriva, a unique example ol Kushana 
Mathura (vide^ fig. 345-46, C/j/inAf* Early Brahmanical sculptures from Bharat 
Kala-Bhavana. N. P. Joshi, p. t78)* evertlually became His manifestations 
and thus was e%^olved a theory of Avatara through the passage of which* at 
a later date* the Buddha came to be regarded as a Vaisnava Avatara. Incidcn- 
laJly it may be mentioned, curious though it may seem, Prodyumna and 
Aniruddha were never regarded as the Avatiras of Visudeva-Visnu but simply 
as belonging to the Yadava dynasty* to which Yisudeva belonged. 

iP 

20. Weber, 847. 

21. MSif .xH,63^,349. 

2la, This b regarded to bciht earliest aad best espositbci of the docirinc of the 

Bhi^vatD Seel founded by Va^udcva-Kif^a which was incorimratcd in the MBH. 
The main tenet of the gos^HSl b that achoa is belter than inaction. It cannot be 
dated definitely, bul generally referred to in the 2nd or 1st ccDiur>'B.C.* at least in 
ils present form. AW.^ p. 440 ; Eliot* op. cit-, 72. 

22 BHG., (ZachnCf edn.h 42 3* p. 141. 

21. [ h'*lL 

24. 

Tt may be suggested that one atream of religious thought emanated from VisnUp the 
Vedic God* ihc oiber from Vlsudeva, the historie pcrsonatiiy associated at with 
The Si&EtvEias and there* two mingling with anoihcr, e.c. the cosmic and 
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This iheory of incarnation or avatamvad, is first propounded by 
the Bhagavad Glta“ which seems to be of pre-Christian age. Conirarily^ 
it would not be out of place to memion that the theory of "avatarhood* 
is not exclusively a doctriiic of the Bhagavad Gita itself.^ 

The Kiddesa corroborates that with the consolidation of ^Bhaktism" 
an increasing number of human heroes like Vasudeva, BaLadeva, Puuua- 
bhadda and Manibhadda were deified 

The numerous literary references examined so far with regard to the 
growth and popularity of Vaisnavism has* however, not been substantiated 
by corresponding archaeological evidences, excepting, the epigraphk ones 
which outnumber in a comparison with the iconogtaphlc or plastic 
specimens. 

ffwQ important earliest epigraphic records are curiously obtained 
^from^utside the pale of Mathurii, the home of Vaisnavism. One of 
them is from Besnagar [old Gwalior State) dating early second century 
B.C. and occurs in the ^Garuda-dhvaja' erected in honour of Vasudeva, 
the devadeva (the greatest god) by his Yavaiia devotee Heliodorus, who 
calls himself a Bhagavata.^ } 

The Ghosuiidl (Ghitorgarh Dlst., Rajputan^) iiiBcription dating Hrsst 


philosophic god» gave rise to the Viaiia-Vtsudeva bhaJtlism.—Puri, India finhe Time 
efi?., p. 173+ 

Nadiyana according to early was a devasl from whom all men had sprang 

Siiil was ihc piardian of the cosmos. His human as welt as the divine role earned for 
him Ehe epUhet Turu^ MflrIyaoa% Cbatlcpadhyaya^ ap^ c/f.p pp 26-23* 

25. BHG., iv. 

S. Jaiswal observes that H is difTicult to determine the si ages fey which the process of 
idcrttillcation of Visnu with Narayana can he ascertained, and atiafesls that perhaps 
the similarity in character and status in ihc social complex might have been one of ih? 
tangible reasons leading to the Identihcaijon. (ap, cli-, p+ 213J. 

26. The nucleus can be discerned from the referenced of the worship of Vyuhas in ihc 
PanoLrlEra syitem of the Vais^^svisim oceurring in ihe Najay^^iya section of ihe 
Malabhama. The Panearillnisecip on the other hand, is assoeiaud with the Meru 
(PiUtiirj, the Svelndtlpa ofNarada, horderins India and the Central Asia Thi* implies 
I hat Vaisoxvism was propagated among the fore igners too^ inhabiting ihc Meiu, and 
that the 'avatarabid* Js likely to be a doctrine of the foreign origin. But in absence 
of any evidence other than the Jilerary ones in the lands beyond India, one is prone 
to argue ihat the theory of incarnation is indigenous in origin* 

Df- Raychoudbury contends that the Yamun^ Valtcy was the original home of the cult 
(E/^Ty,,p^72, 95) and until third-second century B,C., the BhXgavatas were still 
a local seer confined to Yamuna Valtcy. 

(IbiJ., pp. 94-95 ; AW , p, 437). 

27. Niddrsa.voL r. p. %% 173f. 

LaWj E.C,, Hltiary a/ Pah Lir.^ Vift. p. 281. 

28. Ei^, LuJtPs Ust^ No.669 ; 1913-14, part li^ pp, 189-90, 
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century B.C. aJIudes to the consimction of *puja-^iIa-Prakara'Nirayana- 
Vaiika^ for BEiagavai Safiikarsana and Visudeva within the *Nirayanavatata^ 
by a Bhagavata performer of the A^vamedha Sacrifice.® 

Another inscription speaks of the erection of another Garuda coinma 
of^an excellent temple (Trasidottama") of Bhagavat Visudeva by one 
Gautamipuira *® Both associate Vasudeva with Samkarsatia. 

,^^^JFhe M§nighat Cave Inscription, Bombay, Maharastra, of the same age, 
of the Satavahana queen Nayanika speaks of the adoration to Samkar^nat 
Vauadeva and other gods.^^ They, therefore, show that the Bhigavatas identi- 
hed the cult gods Visudeva, Sainkar^na and Narayana with one another by 
the close of the pre-Christian era. 

Banerjea observes that the fragmentary capitals having Oaruda, Tala 
(fan-palm) and Makara (crocodile) found at Besnagar and Pa way a suggest 
[he erection of dhvajas and shrines respectively of Vasudeva, Samkarsaiia and 
Pardyumna.^ 

Vaisnnvite inscriptions from Mathui^ itself belong to much later dates 
around first century A. D. Mora Well Inscription of the time of Soda^ia rerers 
to the enshrinement of the images of the Pancavira, the five Vrisni heroes 
(Vastideva, Samkatsanap Baladeva^ Pradytnnna, Anirtiddha and Samba) of 
the Yadava-Sittvata-Vrsnj peoples, by a lady named Tosha “ 

Another Mathura inscription, also during t he reign of king Sodasa , 
. .t. _ .—and ga teways at the sh rin e of Bhagavata 



It mayt therefore, be ofeerved that the folk religion of 'bhaktr nccessi- 
taied the deification of the Five Heroes of the Vrsui race as an initial 
metamorphosis. When it became strong, self-conscious and consoli- 

Z9. iw/.Jf* No, 14, Appendix ; 

Ghosundi, being the earliest Sanskrit msprlptton, tcstifws fiiithcr that the Sanskrit 
lan^naac was flourishing in Rajatihaai bcU of Rudfadamfln (A.D, 150), cvidcoiiAlly 
a foreign njler, ll may not be onJikely ngaiil, tiial Sanskrit was ibe court langiiage 
of the foreigners. Hence, Sanskilt enjoyed both the foreign and indigenous patronage 
of Western India, in spite of Mann's cxtollaiion of Madhyadcs^. 

30. vpi. jcvf, no, p. 27, 

31* Sirca,r, pp. IS--96. 

32, 

33, Ei.^vat. xxvf^ p. I94fr. 

34, R- F. Chanda, MA Si., no, 5. p* J 70 ; 

Banerjea^ p, 3&6) mamtains that the five Vraai heroes as known lo the PurAnas 

□re Vfliudeva, Saihkarsajia this elder brother), Fradyumna (his elder son by Rukxnin]), 
^mba(h [5 50n by itoibavaU) and Aniruddha (i*fad>umna“s son), cf,* V&ya Pur^ 
(Vangavasi edn,)^ ch, 47 (opening verses), vide, JiSOA.f xqL j:, pp, 65'6& ; 

Vogth on the strength or Jains Texts lika and Han Fura^^ 

identified the Pancaviias as BalaLamn, AkrOra, Anfidhrl^b Sirapa, and Viduraiha., 
vEilc., £7,p voJ, xx\L p. 19^If, 
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dated, the human heroes \vere associated with the Vedic god Visau and the 
cosmic-philosophic god Nariyana. In course of time before the begicning of 
the Christian era. they were finally identified, syncreti^ed and spIriiuaUzed to 
form the cult of Vaifnavism®^ by transrormiog the Vira concept into the 
Vguha CDUOCpt or “emanation^ concept con pled with the Vibh^va or the 'incarna¬ 
tion concept,^ 

Icoaic evidences^ however^ are relatively much smaller in number^ coins 
provide as usual the earliest examples. One with the Visnu motif belongs 
to the Pahcala king Visnumitra (early Christian era} where the deity is 
depicted as four-armed with a chakra in the upper left hand,^* Cunningham 
has attributed a seaUitiatrix to Huvishka (second century A.D.) where Visnu is 
shown with Sahkha^ Chakra^ Gada and a ring like object in place of lotus* 
The king is represented in anjali mudra In another coin of Huvishka Visnu 
appears as four-armed with the name appearing on the obverse as Ooshna.” 

So far as the sculptural rendition in round and relief having Vaisnaviie 
associations are concerned. MaihurS has provided valuable examples, though 
not in anyway numerous^ whereas the Gandhira region provides only a few 
examples like the bronze Heracles from NigraT. now in the British Museum (cf- 
Purl* An Uftder the Kusha^as^ p, ISB). 

Mathura Museum possesses a fragmented image of Visnu (till now identi¬ 
fied as indra ) with Samkarsana coming out front his shoulder and some other 
deity over the head- Found in Sapta-Samundari Well. Mathura, this h dated 
early second century (fig. 11) Another eroded sculpture represents 

Visnu Sitting on Garuda and is dated c. second-third century A.D/® An 
interesting relief front Gayatrl Tila dated about the same time^ portrays 
Vasudeva wading through the waters carrying the child Kfsna to Gokula. 
the popular episode of the Jaumastaml.*^ (fig. 10) The Balarama image with the 
head, now absents obtained from Cirdharpur Ti!5, dated about c. second century 
A.D,'^ provides also an important side light as to the popularity of the deity 
as a Vaisnava cult-god. Balarama from the Lucknow Museum dated about 

35. Bhandarkar. op. ck.f p. 100 ; 

Purif hdia Undtr $k€ Kajh^^as^ p. 19S ; 

Ro^fkfleld^ Dynaslic Arts o/ Kmhonjp p. Xi. 

35a. Bantfiea.o/?, c//,. pp. 3&6-7. 

36. 

37. ibid. 

38. StFiL 

39* Jostii, N. P-, Atoihtira Scitfptares^ p. 82* pL 32. 

40. m 63. 

41. Sahiii, ASlAM.f }92S-Z6t Pp* I&3-34 t pi. Ixvis, fig, 'c" ; 

Agrawala, C&t. of Brak. Im. iif Afmhniit An ; p. 42 ; 

Bancrjca^i/SO>i.^ p. IS. 

42. Jo&hi, op. cit.i p. £4^ pL 6L. 
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second century B.C.** establtshes beyond doubt that the deity was worshipped 
much earlier right from the Sunga age. V. S. Agrawala mentions as many as 
fourteen images of Vi sou ascribed by him to the Kusbana period.** ( See» 
Agrawala, Hankbook to the Sculpltifes ia the Cufstm Mut.^ Muth., for a 
detailed list and discussion). 

Among other icons related with Vaisnavtsro, mention should be made of 
one statuette from Mathura with Lakshml holding lotus accompanied by 
fihadra having a fruit in hand and Hariti with a child besides Kubera.** 

Another early Kushana slab represents a group of four deities with 
ArddhanIrlSvara Siva, Vlsnu, Gaja-Lakshmi and Kubera.** Jaiswal is of 
opinion that they were not the results of eclectic tendencies of the Kushanas 
and other foreign rulers as are usually presumed (vide, Bancrjea, DHI., 2nd ed., 
p.l23 ; Cfff.» yot. iV, p.332f ) but because the Brahminism was reasserting 
itself through these cults. It may also mark the hist step towards the union of 
Lakshml and Visnu.*^ Iconographic repfesentations of the period outside 
Mathura consist mainly of an early image (earliest among the finds so far 
available) of Visnu Paribara having a Brahml inscription, from Burhikhas in 
Bi I as pur Dist., dated c. 1st century B.C.**; another specimen, a Yaks? with 
Banyan capital from Besnagar, of a little later date, discovered by Cunningham, 
has been attributed by Banerjea as actually that of goddess ^ri of the PancarStra 
cull, the chief consort of Para-Vasudeva.** At Tumain in Madhyabharat an 
original Vatsnava temple has been discovered with illustrations of the early life 
of ICrsna with a figure of the Baladeva, assigned to second-third century 
A.D.** An EkanamsS triad with Vasudeva and Balarama from Devangarh, 
Gaya Dist., in Bihar, provides an intersttng specimen assignable to c. 2nd 
century A D. 

However, all these archaeological evidences form merely a fraction of 
the available mass of literary references. This may be pointing to the fact 
that Vaisnavism became the religion of the orthodox elites since the coining of 
the Creeks. The case is evidentially opposite with the ^aivism where iconic 

4 "^. l^ucknow Antiquity no. G 215^ 

44. Agrawal a^ p. 4f. 

45^ Ibid p pp- Anl. no. 

46. ibid., p. ix, pL 41, Anl. no. 2520. 

47- S. Jaiswalt pp. p- 98- 
43. ^/C/.,p.452,f- n-2. 

49, ibid.,p. 452. 
m tbtJ,,pp.44^9. 

50a. BanCrjetfc Earty iftJian P- 

Noie : P*L* Gupta has reported obotit an EkSlnaipsa triad from Mathurt 

belonging probably to the K.tishS.qa p:riod. Thi^ \% aliio in relief but rnutiiatedp 
wL t£i. 
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representations are simply numerous, extensive and widespread signifying that 
it was the religion of the masses. This mass and popular appeal accompanied 
with inbuilt liberalism prompted the Kushanas, on their arrival and thereafter, 
to embrace and patronize ^aivism. Coneutrenily, the rigidity and orthodoxy 
kept them away from the orbit of the Vaisnava Faith. This is perhaps one 
of the cardinal reasons as to why the art and archaeological evidences are so 
extant during the period without, on the one hand, the imperial patronage and 
on the other, a mass following. It was only later that kings like Huvjshka 
could demonstrate some inclination to Vaisnavism in his seal-motifs. The 
name itself of the Kushina monarch Vasudeva may also indicate that the 
later Kushanas bestowed favour to the Bhagavata cult. 

. A larger number of cpigraphic records in comparison with the number 
of coins available may, as well, suggest that Vaisnavism, during the period, W'as 
a religion of the upper strata of the society. There is a general acceptance 
that epigraphs usually associate matters with the enlightened elites while coin 
represents that of the common people. With regard to the period under 
review, Raychoudhury argues that the city of Mathura, the original home of 
Vaisnavism had ceased to be a stronghold of the religion during the ^aka- 
Kushana period^^ because, the wave of Buddhism, eclectic and rational in 
nature, captivated the affiliation of the rulers and Vaisnavism lost the occasion 
and opportunity to find favour of the court.^ Perhaps this accounts for the 
reason as to why Vjsnu icons can not be traced in the entire gamut of Kushina 
coins. 

However, the literary as well as archaeological evolution of the religion 
stress alike at least on one aspect of the religion, that is, Vaisnavism is the 
story of absorption, acceptance and synthesis of many systems. Though 
orthodox in origin, the religion eventually deified and identified the magnani¬ 
mous human heroes and cuU-dcities into a Supreme Being or the God of gods. 
The system was essentially human and emotional and the deities demanded a 
worship of devotion and love instead.of rilualism and intellectualism.” Bhan- 
darkar is perhaps right in asserting that the point of identification attained by 
the numerous deities of Vaisnavism was possible because of ‘the universal 
denouncement of the spiritual monism and the world-illusion,* during the 
period under review.®* 


51. E.W.j'X. p. 99. 

52. Ibid.,p 100. 

53. EliOI., op. elt., p. 140. 

54. Btiandaidiar, p. too. 
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ni. BUDDHISM 

Among ihe various relEgbus faiths^ during the period, that made profnnd- 
est dent in the socio-culturahcarparate scenes was the Buddhism. Preference 
for speculative studies, observance of elaborate rituals and sacrifices and the 
increasing rigidity of ihe Varnt^rama pursued by the Brahmins in particular* 
paved the way for the propagation of the Buddhism in the sixth century B.C.^ 
The comparatively democratic and socialblic elements of this religion, in 
practice and doctrinnaire, made its appeal wider and immediate. It proclaimed 
a salvation which each man could get for himself during this life,® Notwith- 
standing, in cfTect, Buddhism could not prove to be a universal religion for 
many centuries after the Turning of the Wheel of Law\ 

Though thus Buddhism professed to deliver the society from the rigidity 
and orthodoxy yet eventually it became itself a prisoner of rigourism and 
conventionalism. Its stress on the absolute monasticism and Its doctrinnaire 
on Slovak a hood and arhatship^ proved to be only a narrow groove. It soon 
transformed into a non-llexible philosophie system. U could no longer justify 
as a body of truths "still elTeclivc irrespective of metaphysics.*’^ 

There was a formal acceptance of the laities In the Buddhist Order but 
that was not yet well-defined. The householder devotees had practically no 
positive role there except as supporters of the Sarhgha; they occasionally 
obsjrvcd some of the precepts and mutter the formulae of Hina- 

1 . The orthodox Brlhnmnkal srystem gave rise to nunnerous ncD-Vcdic thcorka In the 
eastern India (Aoga and Mapdba) propounded by such teachers &s Purflria Kossapa, 
Makkhali Go5^la, Ajita KesakambalJ^ Pakudha Kachchl^hayana, Sanjaya BebithipyUa 
and Niganlha Nataputta and a host of ochers. Vide.* Barua, Prt-BuddHht Indi&n FhUif- 
sapky^ pp. Z79IT ; Dull, Earfy Monastic Mfiddhism, voL L f pp, 35ff. 

2. Rhya Davids* mbbt^ri^Lraarej, p, 29* 

3. Dutt* Early Manasilc Buddhism^ p. iOS^ 

Note : An Arhat is dogma!Jcnlly is one who h walking on the foiirih or the highest 
stage of the path which leads lo Nirviria. The path is divided into four stages each of 
which again is subdivided into a higher and a lower degree viz.^ the Marga or Paiha 
and its Phala or result. 

Stage I : Sf otapanna or Neophyic* who has entered i mo the si ream of sainiship. 
Stage tt : SakrldagSmin or ^Ekahljin'^ one who will be refcorn but once in the 
world of men. 

Stage [IT ; Ani^^mln* one who will not tc reborn in the world of living men or the 
Realm of desire. 

Stage Final: Arhat^ one who ts no longer subject to rebirth. Id later limes the 
MahayaDists came to apply the lernt ^ravaka to denote iheir opponents, 
the HlnayaDisCs. 

Cf. YamakamLSogen* of Btiddhhik pp, 89-99. 

4. McOovem, Att IntmdMCiloit ta Mahay^jita EaddhUm, p.\4, 

5- OnU, N.j Afp^ttroJ AfjfidjdjTii j9a*/d/rifjnj* p.3. 
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yanap the earliest form of Buddhism disappointingly overlooked the agnostic 
and psychological aspects of the socio-religious demand. 

Consequently! even after Afioka's universal propagation and impenal 
paironizaiion Buddhism was not yet a way of life with the masses lo reflect the 
seniimeni and aspirations of the society at large. 

The early Hinayanists®* of the Pali Mikayas* and of the Vi nay a^ were 
divided into almost a score of schools each having Us own exclusive inter¬ 
pretation of the -Original Bocttincs.’* They only added lo ihe confusion of 
the lay public evenlually oflectingthe organic growth and popularity of the 
religion. 

In this context, Pali traditions as recorded in the canonical and non- 
canonical lilcfatures alluding to the Four Buddhist Councils (Sahgitis) need 
be mentioned. They were convened m di He rent periods for the exigency of 
drawing up the canonical texts and creed in their pure form. The first council 
was held soon after the Buddha's death under the auspices of king Ajlta^atni 
at RSjagrh^- ^ century after the passing away of the Master came the second 
councih convened at Vaifiali during the reign of KaiaSoka, a descendent of 
Ajata^atru. The next council lo follow was held under the aegis of Priyadar^i 
A^okaat Pataliputra. The fourth council which is not recognized by the 
Southern Buddhists" is said to have been held under the inspiration and 

5a. The HtnaySnists rcpitsCDt the earl jest sysLcin of the BuCdhisrn which is also known as 
SravakaySaa. They ate ethical and more historical. Tf^lr scriptures are in Fall and 
later, in miKed Sanskrit. Their concepl of non-ego (anainMn) professes ihat the five 
elcmcnls (Skandhas) are anilya pr kshanika. They believe that cmancipalioo 
(nin-aria) can be attained by eradication of impiuilics due to iguomnee (avjdyl), 
—Dutl^ Muha}Pm Baddirhtti^pp. &2-M. 

fi, Pali Nikiyas Jire the earliest among t he available sources auti are included in the Sutta 
Fitaka, one of the sacred scriptures of the Buddhists. They are divided inla five : 
DTgha, Maiihlma. Saihyuttat Aogutlara, and Khuddaka <vidcp AIU^^ p,370). 

7, The Pali canon consists of three Pitakas ihe Vinaya beiusthc first among them. U 
deals with the rales of the monastic order^ Ji comprises four principal tcKis. L> 
Faiixnakkha or the rules of discipline and atonements for transgfessjng tbem; 2) Suita 
Vibhanga or the explanation of the sullas ; 3) Khandhakas or the supplemcnnl to 
the sutta Vibhaiigas and Parivara or an abstract of all other pans in ihe form of 
questions and answers. 

S. The ^Ortginal Doctrines* are believed to be contained in the An^ullara-Niklya^ 
Later they were incorporateil in the Dhammapada which in a nut-shell professes^ 
^Abstain from all evil; Dccumtjlaic what is £ood and purify your mind' (IBS), 
effc Dull, in 25Q0yri.af p+ 157. 

9. Southern Buddhists are those who belong Eo the countries of southern Asia compri¬ 
sing Ceylon, By rma, Thailand and Cambodia. They have accepted the principles of 
the Themvada school and they do not have any serious differences cm ihe fundamen- 
Eats of Buddhism, Cf., P.V. Dapai, in ISOOyrs. af Badcihiim, p, 136 p". 
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patronage of Kanishka around A.D. IW- Amhorities differ with regard to 
the date^ the venue of the assernbly, being either at Jatundhar or in Kashmir. 

However^ all these saAgUis, at some stage or other, primarily veiitilated 
some dissensions in the safigha itself (first council), and indicated a sort of 
politicking for the domination of the Westerners iThermadiny^ over the 
Easterners or vice versa (second council)^ and appeared to be 

more a party meeting of the TkeraySdlns or I he Vibhajjavadtns^ (third cotincil)^ 
or virtually became the sectarian offaLr of the Sarmstivadins}^ (fourth council). 
Hence^ however ceremonious and elaborate the councils might have been and 
whatsoever might have been recordedp interpreted or claimed, the councils 
scarcely served any intrinsic purpose for the popylarization and dissemination 
of the religion as a way of life and failed disappointingly to appeal to the 
people or devotees at large. 

Thus* the entire trend in these councils point to the faot that the early or 
the pure form of filnayanism transformed into a mixed Hinayiinism almost a 

10. In Sanskrif they are known as Sthavimvadin. They from the mosi orthodox school of 
Buddhism. The earliest availahta teaching of the Btiddha to be found in the Pflh 
literature belong to ihis school itself This school admits the human nature of the 
Buddha, thouEb. He is belieyed to possess ctrtaEn supcrhifman qualities. Their mol to 
is to 'abstain froin ah kinds of evit^ to accumulate all that is good and to purify mind* 
by praclising Silo, Sam&dhi and PrajhA. They lived mostly in VaisAtl and PAKallpulra. 

€f. Banerjee. A,C.t 1500 of Budtihism^ p. 101 f* 

Ik The division came to be known only during the second council. The Easterners who 
were regarded as Achiryav3id in inhabited in Paiheyya and AvaniL They 

adopted ten rules of discjptlne againsi the protest of the Wesiefners^ They were also 
known as Vajjaputtakas. p, J75 

12. History of Buddhism during the centuries prior to the Christian era, centred round 
sevctal monastic organizations indcpendeni of one another in different parts of India* 
The more influential of them compiled their own sets of Pitakas, There was no 
supreme head of ihe Buddhist Chufch. But as a conventfon, Buddhist monks could 
reside in any monastery Irrespective of their adherence lo a particular sect. Herein 
arose the difiicuhy, parttculaily wiih regard to the observance of the Uposatha 
Ceremony ot ihc confession of oiie''s ofTcoces, which differed in criterion from seel lo 
seel. To bring about an order in such a situation Aloka is said to have sought the 
advice of the most learned monk of the period, Moggaliputta Tissa* On his advice 
all non-TheravOdins were disinissed by A^ka and the TheravAdins came lo be 
known as Vibh5ijav3dins and ihe third council was held by these VibhaiiavAdins under 
the chairmanship of Moggaiiputia Tissa where the rules were compiled under the 
lille the fifth book of ihe Athidhamma Pitakn of the Theravadins. 

n. According to KathAvatthu ihe SabbathjvAiins believed t) that everything existed^ 
2) that the dawn of right aitinment was sot through a momentary flash of insight hut 
by a gradual process, 3} that consebness or evensarnAdhi was nDthing but a flux 
And that arhat may fall away. Tr.—Rhys Davldi, p* xix and f, 6,7 ■ rf, 9 and 

xl, 6, quoted by Das Gupta, tit. i; pp.119-20; Sogen, p,109. 
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century after the death of the Master. Rosenfidd qualified the aspect as the 
period of transition from the Hinayanism to the Mahayanism.'* Thereafter, 
the literary sources throw ample liehi on the evolution and metamorphoses of 
the Mahayinism and the relative position and status of both the yanas. 

The Prajniparamitas, the Saddharma Purdarika. the Da^abh^mifca- 
sBtra, the Gundavyuha, the Lahkavatara along with the works of Nagarjuna, 
ASvaghosa, Asahga and others amply demonstrate that the Buddhism was 
in a state of fiux. The laity was no longer the mere supporters of the Sahgha, 
but their adequate role and place in the religious complex were in the active 
process of being determined- However, various schools were making elTofts 
to increase the number of their adherents. But the inscriptions in the early 
stone monuments show that gifts were being made for the benefit of a particular 
school or the Sahgha of the four regions {caittrdiia Sahgha), i.e. Buddhism 
in general. Perhaps the general public supported all the schools though they 
might have had fatth in the tenets of one of the schools.'* 

If Anoka's Edicts are closely examined, it is difficult to discern as to what 
particular school of Buddhism he used to patronize. ‘Dhammavijaya’ has been 
the keynote of his edicts. Bui it is difficult again, to establish that his dhamma 
mearit Buddhism, ‘The edicts do not contain a single reference to Nirvana 
or Sunyata, Anaimi or DukkhaV* The conception of Bodhisattva or Para- 
mi tas also had no: been alluded to. But it cannot be denied that though he 
used to advance identical treatments to the Buddhists and non-Buddbists, he 
actually proclaimed himself to be a Buddhist upasaka. He used to frequent 
also the monasteries and the sacred places of the Buddhists. The tradition of 
the Mahavantsa claiming him to be Vibh^^jjavSdjn or the opposite claim for 
his preference for the Avadanas can hardly be substantiated. He was obviously, 
not in favour of the extreme views and he advised his subjects to take the 
middle course, the way of the ideal Upasaka, 

The role of Afoka as a propagator of Buddhism was, however, fully 
explored by the Buddhist monks to popularize their religion. This effort 
provided them the occasion to reassess about their metaphysical controversies 
and the maxims of self-sanctification. It prompted them eventually to utilize 
as instrument the bulk of the iataka and Avadana traditions then in vogue 
among the Buddhists. Perhaps Anoka’s orientation influenced the Buddhist 
monks to change their angle of vision and the result was the introduction of 


)4. Rosen field. Oynastfe Am of tht Koikaiu, p. 230. 

] j. Suzuki, Oultinei of Makayaaa Boddkiiai, chup. f, pp. 

16 , /Wii.. p. JW. 

17. tfriJ .chap-1, p. 20f. 
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these Jaiaka and Avadana traditions,"' where the place of the laity in the 
religious framework was determined.^* 

The Jfltakas and the Avadanas both aimed at infusing into the mind of 
the common man a faith in Buddhism. They belonged, according to Winter^ 
nitz, Oldenberg. Cunningham, Rhys Davids and others, to an ancient date. 
But they did not form the part of the scriptures (Budilhayaciina). The doctrine 
of six Paramitas or the meritorious acts was perhaps evolved in the 3rd century 
B.C> The Jataka and the Avadina literatures and their plastic rendering in the 
Bharhut and Sahchl testify as to how ideally the demand of the ParamiiSs was 
being fulfilled.** 

Thus, in course of time the Jitakas and the Avadanas. gradually acquired 
significance in their objective to make the religion people-oriented.® After 
the doctrine of Plramita was evolved around the 3rd century B.C- the Bodhi- 
sattva concept followed. Bodhisattva and the Buddha from then onward repre¬ 
sented a state of being in fulfilment of the Faramiths. At a later stage came the 
deification of the Buddha and the popularization of the same by the MahS- 
sahghikas. Great religious merit was being attached to the reading and writing 
of such literatures and transfiguring them into painting and sculpture. The 
laity had now the direct opportunity to earn religious merit by means of a 
visual documentation based on such themes. The Bodhisattva concept of the 
Avadana may be termed as the Kinayanic Bodhisaitvayana,** or the semi- 
Mahayhna or the Mahayuna in the making. 

Indications are plenty in the Avadanamilas that the authors were well- 
acquainted with the tenets and mythologies of Hinduism. They were also 
living in the regions where the worship of the diiferent Hindu deities were in 
vogue. Avadanas had a prominent part in everyday life and likewise, signifi¬ 
cantly import ant in orienting relations between ‘the clergy and the laity’.** 

The Mahayaitism actually took the first two centuries of the Christian era 

17a. The Jalakas had the Buddha a& the invariable centre of the story of the pTe^ioiiS births 
of the Lord, The Avadlnas^ on the other hand, accepted the Buddha, Bodhisattva or 
I he Buddha^disciple the hero^ The most SL^^ilrcant contnbullon of the AvadOnas 

is their conccplion of the 'BodliisaUva% the ideal for the laity. 

Ig. Dutt. N., AW.^ 

19. Ibid., p 586. 

20. Spayer, J. S.p Preface, p. iv-vii* He cootends that *both concem 

edifying tales with the purpose of inculcaiing moral precepts; a$ taught by Saddbamna 
revealed by the Buddha. Both are perfccUy employed for preaching purposes.' Both 
exemplify the power of *K<iriiki' towards determinio^ for each creature the course and 
fortune of hia exisiencc and the individual power of every creature attained through 
good action. 

21 tbid.,p.3^. 

21 . p. xx^il r* 
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to assume as a systematic and viable doctrine. It ^as perhaps in the process 
of making from the days of Afoka or somewhat little earlier even. The 
MahayaniSts were, of course, jq constant conflict with the Hinayaitbts in the 
attempt to belittle each other. The Prajdaplramiias are full of Hinayanic 
technical estpressions and terms in an attempt to prove them insignificant 
and ridiculous. StiddkarmiJptmdnka alludes lo the insignificant, superficial 
religous knowledge and poor intcUect. The Lotus Sutra maintains a standpoint 
to the contrary^ there is but one yana or vehicle. Buddha recognized the 
human weakness and knew that the tastes vary according to the individuaL 
Thus he let the *yana* appear as three, i,e. ^ravakayina, Pratyekabuddhayana 
and the Buddhayana or Mahayilna.®^ 

In fact there was little room for their mutual hostility. They were 
not incompatible. Until at least 2nd century A.D. all the ySnas developed 
both horizontally and vertically. The doctrine of Pa rami las, the concept of 
the Buddha-Bodhisattvas cs having fulfilled the Paramitas and the deification 
of the Buddha by the Mahisanghikas provided the masses lo stimulate their 
religious emotions. All these factors promoted a religious enthusiasm of an 
uncommon kind. The pristine Buddhism had to yield to these popular feelings 
and the Mahayana Buddhism both sociologically and psychologically became 
a “fail accompli"^^ 

21. Eliot classified Sr3tvakay5rta as ihe vehicle of ihe ord^nuy bliiksbu do hk way to 
arhat hood; Pratyekabuddhayana, for those few who can bGcouie Buddha bul do not 
prtach the Law lo others^ and the Mahiyina as. the vehicle of ihc Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas. Op. cfi., p. 4 f ; 

Suzuki maintains that (he last otic is not a singte vehicle but a train comprising 

many carriases of differcni classes. Op. ci/., p.8, 

Bo^en has classified the ^KI^^as■ (delusbn, both irttellccluol and cmoEional), to deter¬ 
mine (he three stages which lead EC Buddtmhood^ They arc as follows : 

i) ^ravaka—the stage is attAfned by one who has extirpated all the ruodaiTiental kUi^Sr 

ii) Pratyeka Buddha—the stage is attained by one who has extirpated not only all the 
fundamental kifias but also a part of upakitms ot she flavours of habiL performed 
by kifias; 

ill) Bodhisattva—*would bcBuddhahood' Is attained by one who has eradicated all the 
principal kltias as well as the apakUias^ Maha>'anlsm considers ihe stage of 
Bodhisattvap in this coiinecticnk to he identified wiihp which is known as Arhatship 
in Htnaylna. 

Cf. Yamakami SogCn^ of Bttddhhiic Timugktt pp. S6-89 f* 

Note : Soddfmrffmputt^oiJka z It is one of the earliest texts of Mahlyina Buddhism. The 
prose portion of the work h In ^inskrit while the verse portion represenEs 
mixed Sanskrit. In view of Its Buddhological conceptions and linguistic charac¬ 
teristics its date should be placed about hist century A.D. 

Cf. Du It., ^Survey of Importanl Books in Pali and Buddhist San^krU^ irt 2500 yrs 
of Biiddkismr p. 159^ 

24. Dutt., p 3S7fr, 
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Gradua^l popularity of the Mah^ySnism did, not. however, lie in the fact 
that it wa 5 less complicated and less orlhodos, but for the simple reason that 
it attempted at going with the masses ; it produced a body of doctrinaire that 
was acceptable to the common man ; its emphasis on the monasticism was 
comparatively much less* It had always been extremely raass-orknted, 'more 
emotional, warmer in charily, more persona! in devotion, more ornate in art 
and literature and ritual, more disposed to evolution and development’.** 

References about the doctrines and principles of the Mahayanism may 
be discovered even in the Pali Nik ay as, yet It is difficult to assign a cons¬ 
picuous dale for the advent of Mabayanism.** 

From the traditions preserved in the AstasahasrikS PrajSSparamtlti, 
Prukrt PraJhaparamilS of the Satla school and the accounts of ParamSrSka 
and TaranStha (chap xii), it may be assumed that the nucleus of the 
Mahay in ism already existed much earlier. It assumed a recognised form 
after the fourth Buddhist council during the reign of Kaniska,” 

Notwithstanding the official recognition of the MahaySnism in the fourth 
Buddhist council, the MahiySnists had to wade their way through persistent 
oppositions from the well-founded Hinayanlsts, The weapon that the Hina- 
yanists found effective was the refutation that the Mahayana doctrines were 
not those expounded by the Master and that the proposition for attaining 
Buddha hood by everyone was far from a practical one. But the inherent 
affinities betw-een the metaphysical tenets of the two principal yanas had 
helped the Mahayanists to forestall the Hinayanist onslaught. The similarities 
between the two proved initially to be the most effective weapon to the 

Mahayanists,** 

The masterly exposition of the Mabayanist doctrines by JVflgflf/uwfl” and 

25, Eliot: op. fit., p-4. 

26, Nalin iksha I5iiu has suggested that, instead of i n ehronotogy, the elements of M ahBya- 
nism could be recognized if only the form of in religign or that of the lexis: 

i> leaches DhannasIlnyatS besides PudgalBSunyata j 
iij incorporates the conception ofBoddha-BcHlhisatiVBS : 
ii>) advocates worship of gods and goddesses ^ and 

iv> Kcommcnds the use of rnantras for atiaining emancipaiioii — Alt/., p. 3®T. 

27, AW., p. 388 f, 

28, Dutt eatinciaies ihe agfeetnents between the two YSnasas follows: 

i) to overcome rpjfo, dvtia and nw'm—attJchTneni, hatred and delusion; 

ii) the world has neither the beginning nor the end; 

iii) everything worldly are anitya and kyhautkit and in a state of perpetual Hus; 
iv> the Law of causation fPw/rya SoiKtiipada} is universally valid; and 
v) there are four Aryosatyof : duhkah, StiititiJaya, fi/irodha and Marga, 

Cf, MahSydna B'ldtlkiim, p. S4 

29, NBggriuna is considered to he the first man to have explained the Mah9y9na philosophy 
in a systemaiie manner in the PfoJgQparomiiH Sffrro. He was born in Vidarblsa or 
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from Ihe State of ricglect and con fusion paved the path forthepro^ 
fanciest headway The great majority of ihe epigraphic records relating to 
Buddhism that have come to light so far, show that the religion was in 
existence nor merely in India from the Norlh-west“* to the southernmost part 
of India, but also outside the country. 

The architectural reimiins testify lhat the Mahayana form of Buddhism 
enjoyed in India and Lower Asia the ictive support of and patronisuHEon from 
the ruEing dynasLies like the Greeks,^" ihc Seylho-Kushanas," the ParthianSp^ 
the (kshakus*^ the Western Sat raps and the Satavihanas.*^ 

In India itself, Mahayinlsm exhaled an air of liberty, flexibility and 
inculcated a spirit of tolerance. In fact, as we have already seen, even during 

Boulh Ko^la towards the end of second cenlury A,D, He is beikved lo have preached 
Buddhism Ir Drissa and Soiuh India. He propagated MUdhyamika docErinc. 
iDcidcnlalJy, the popular belief to regard Asvtigbosa as the earliest exponent of the 
Mana philosophy 15 unrortunalcty based on the confusion beiween tiicauEhor of 
BuddhachariEa and that of other kivyas^ itaiakas and philosophical expositioiis 
indicating two differeiit authors, cf>, B. C* Law^ ^Aivagho§aV RASB.^ Monograph 
Scries^ no^ t- 

30. Asaiiga is regarded as one of the most ImportanE personalities of Buddbitm. He wa$ 
bora in Ptimsapura, Gufidhani, in e, 4th century A.D. Originally he beronged to 
Sarvistivaja school, but later he propounded Ydg&t^ara school of Mahayanism in 
which emphasis was laid On Yoaaaathe most effective method for aituinina ^bodhiV 
He converted his younger broiher Vasubindhu who gave a different appellaiion to 
VoaAcam as Vijhanavida. Mme important of his works are the Mahayana^Sampuri- 
graha, the MahEt^'ana-Sutl^tnkara,, ibe Voglcira-Bhljiiiij-Sastra, the Abhklhaima- 
Samuccya (ed., F. Pradhani Visva-Bharati Studies)^ ctc^ 

31. Cii., voLli, pp. 4 5. 

32. King Menander of Milindapahha fame figures most prominentty among the Greek 
kings: (Basham^ op. ci^r., p. 60J. He dedicated a monastery (Milinda-ViLaia) and 
donated liberally to Saii^ha. His coins bore ^dbaimaGakra'symbols. 

33. Duit, ciir., pp. 5-6, IS^ AIU p. 636^ 633; Basham, op. ciL pp. 61-62. 

34. M there is no evidence that Scytho^Parthians t^^ondopharcs, in particular^ z, Isi 
century A. D.j of laxilS region were hostile lowards Buddhisnip it may be inferred that 
Buddhism flourished unabated during their rule, 

35. Thelk&hakus arc regarded Eo have built more than thirty BuddhJst establisments Id 
the Krishna and Godavari districts of sourh India t2nd-3rd century A.0.), The 
associaced kings are : Vlrapuru^adatEa, £hui ula Sftntamlila H, and Rulupuiashadatia 
v4/f;.p pp 224-25, 

36. Tne Taxill Copper Plate of Patika C7eth year of reign of Moga, vide, Konow* CW., 
voL a, porii, Kharosshl Ins.* p. 23ff) c. 2nd ctnEury B.C., aad ihc BtDpa Ins. of 
Ayasia Kamuca. c. early 1st cenetury A.D., recording honour to alE Buddhas, the 

the Order and ^kastana. reflect evidentially the patronization of the fuliug House. 

37. Safav&hanas or the ^Lord of OaEtsinaparha', Gautamiputra SataVarni and VslishEapulra 
Srlpulumflvi C^nd ctnEury A.D J made considerable gifts to ibe MahA^nghikas^Vidc 
M EliU . tri, Aj$ Ouiiinfof Euly Bttddhism^ p, 69) 
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the early monastic or Hlnayanisl epoch the processor assimilation and accep- 
tance was at work. From several allusions lo the conversion of the NSgas“ by 
the Buddha it can be discerned that the early Buddhism had to combat with 
the Naga-worshippers who eventually were brought into the Buddhist fold and 
Buddhist lore (figs* 16 and 17). The same story may be alluded to the cult 
ofYaksa, Kubera {fig.26).Trec (fig. 36, 37) and a host of other such popular 
folk deities. The difference lies in the fact that while the social, ethnic, 
religious and cultural factors prompted the early Buddhists to have a 
synthetic outlook, with the Mahayanists, however, the entire outlook was but 
spontaneous* 

It is not a rare phenomenon during the Mahayanisl epoch that there were 
common adherents of Buddhism and Saivism or Buddhism and Vaisnavism. 
This could happen simply because all these sects complimented each other in 
one way or the other. While Buddhism provided for the ethical and metaphysi¬ 
cal needs, the other sectarian religions catered to the religious and devotional 
sentiments. Moreover, all of them had a contemporaneity so far as their popular 
following was concerned.” 

It has been in the tradition of India again, that the followers of the diverse 
religions only occasionally came into open war. They had never been regarded 
as incompatible with each other. Worship of and devotion to the deities 
belonging to two or more religions had not been a rare phenomenon here, on 
the contrary, such acts were regarded as equally jneritorious.*’ 

It is to be noted with interest that the Bodhisattva concept*’ in the 
Mahayfinism as plasticised in Mathura and Gandhara, had a close affinity with 
almost all the religions in the early Christian era, The neo-Brahminisrn iiseJf 
was oriented with the doctrine of incarnations or Avataravada and laid 


3B. NSgas: This is one of the greatest miracle that the Buddha performed. The anecdote 
Stales that once wen the Buddha approand the fire altar of I he Kfiiyapa (Jatilay 
brothers at Umvilva thc NAsa divinity resIdiDg there, became furious and began lo 
pour out venom. Buddha subdued him by his own tejas and pul the NB^lnhls 
alms bowl. See also Vogel, Sitpem Lore in 

39. ElSol, op.cW., pp. 72-73; Dult, op. «>.. pp. 14-15. 

40, Dult, op.eh., p.l6. 

4J, Eliot, ap eit., p- 8; It Is a chaiacteristtc doctrine of MahaySnistn signiryinB that man 
can and should try to become a Bodhisattva; 

Dutt, tn his Aipeets of .vfdftui'ajnt Buddhim has sufntnarrzed the concept of 
Bodhisattva as those who “have mastered ihe ‘uplLyukauulas" (cxpedicnis), made the 
'mahipranidbSna' {the sublime resolution), given up all their passions, taken the 
BuddhaySna as their *aiamba* (support! , petfecied themselves in the ‘bhumis’ and 
‘paramitas' and in them the “MahakatuoH' (compassion) functions in the funhest 
degree”—p, 81. 
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emphasis on a frame of mind for worship rather itiam the sacriHcia] rituals and 
abstract speculations of the orthodo?c Brahminism. Bhakti cidt was initially 
regarded as something strange both by the Brahmins and the BnddhJsts, But 
it was a tremendously popular upsurge. Neither the bhikshus nor the purohits 
could impede its inhuence and integration.^* 

Bodhisaltvas^ the embodiment of compassion^ has a close coneeptual 
affinity with Vi$nu^ the liberal and beneficent god per excellence. The cull of 
bhakti is again common to followers of both the religions." The Nariyaniya 
section of the Great Epic testifies that the Pancaratra sub-sect professes the 
worship of the Vyuhas" and the theory of incarnation. It can be inferred that 
the system imbibed sontc parallelism of thinking from the Mahayinisis of the 
Central Asia. The intra-territorial coinmunications and the Kushana eiccticism 
proved instrumental in bringing in such synthesis." 

Sjva^s association with Yoga as the principal means of SMhani has a 
very close relationship with that of the Bodhisativayana. Metaphysically, the 
Mahayinist theory of cause and condition finds a comparison in the ^aiva 
theory of reproduction and destruction. The Buddhist theory of Sunyata may 
also be compared with the Saiva concept of ^anta.^* 

it is to be noted further that not merely in the sphere of morphology and 
metaphysics that these systems and sects display some close parallelism, but 
historLcally and chronologically too so far as can be determined^ the figures 
and images of aU the deities were being evolved about the same period. The 
iconography and iconometry of the personalities of ^iva and Visnu too were 
attaining consistency. The impulse and the aspirations that played the role of 
common denominator were lo evolve an anthropomorphic form and figure that 
would be kind, compassionate, sympathetic to human emotions and the forces 
that rule the universe. Around him alone could religious emotions and devo¬ 
tion might find an efflorescence.^^ 


Suzuki contends that BodhHs the refiecdon of the Dharm^kflya In human soul. Atl 
the spiritual energy of a Badhisattva is aimed at ihe welfare and spirliual fealization 
of the fellow creatures. 

-^siilitses of Moluly^fto Btiddhirm —p,9; 

Megoverrt^ Ao ftsieodaetion to Moht^y^na Buddkiim^ pT^f J 
Sogenp op. cit.p pp. 86-^91; supm 

42. Eiiot|, op^Cii.t p, 73. 

43. Chattopadliyaya, op* Ci'r.; p. 50. 

44. Supra. 

45. i7. Px 63 :Bq* Chaitopadhynya* op. cit.^ pp. 6l-62r. 

46. Dut op. cii.f pp. 14-15. 

47. EJiol, Op. eil.j p. 12!- 
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The evolution of the Mafiaysifia rrom the Hrnayfino is iiCUmUy the story of a 
transforination frooi monastic system to the state of image-worship of an ethical 
and Spiritual kind having its nucleus in the concept of Bodhbattvas and deified 
Buddhas (figs- IS — 25), The worship of and prayer lo the stQpas and symbols 
like the Bodhi V^k^, Paduka or Trlratna etc, were in effect the precursory of the 
Mahayanism, The anthropomorphic tradition of the Greeks, ihe popularily of 
portrait-making among the Kushapas provided very direct stimuli to the Intro¬ 
duction of images^ The historicat Bhagavan ^Biiddha\ the human teacher, was 
gradually transformed into an eternal principle manifested in human form, a 
supernatural state of beings* (hg, 20J, Thus from the Buddha as 'an omniscient 
human being of superior wjsdonf to its later connotation as a supra-human 
being with divine powers and qualities can be cxplairied in pure Hinayanic 
terms^ The evolution that the original Buddha attained througli the Mahayanic 
concepi was that of an eternal universal principle which was Sunyata or 
Tathata** or Dharmakaya.^® He was ^Nibbana"*^ itself. It was without origm 
and without decay, without name and form* The physical reality of the histori- 
cal Buddha has been explained by the Mahayanisis as the rOpakaya or nirmana- 
kaya*^ of the eternal formless Buddha, 

The tendency that has been registered through the evolution of all these 
concepts and doctrinaires paved the way for making the images of these 

4B, Ray, op. d{,n p. 

49^ The Mahaytnl&t doctrine of cutslcncc and non-exisieincc. 

50. This is OTW among thc^trikiya' concepis of the MaMyinisis which contends that it is the 
real kaya ur ihc body of the Buddha. Jt is eternalp inUnttc, wilhciul birth and U^ih and 
wHhoul form,^Ray, ep. di.^ p, 30r; 

‘We are ah one in the system of Bciegand only as such arc knmonar.—Suzuki, cp. tit,, 
pp.47^8. 

51. Conceptually speaking. hJInifla \s the **humanisai ion of 'Dfiarmaka>^\ U has ni^gitivc 
as well as a posliivc ectneept. Negaiivdy it demands ihc annihilaiion of the undesirable 
passions and from the positive siondpoint it signifies ihc practice nf universal love and 
sympathy towards all". Cf, SuiCukii cv’, cit., p. 51 . 

52. Mirmanak^ya denotes a body otf manifestaEion. This apparilional and phenomenal body, 
from the paint of ultimate reality is an assumption, 'a lakfTig upon ilself by the uElimate 
and invisibly Real ihc lineaments of she Ulusory world of appearance'* 

—Kramrisch, IrfdiaH Scutpfurt. p. 13 ; 

The eventual crealioii of ihc earthly form of the Buddha becomes necessary for the 
guidance and satisfaction of all the senlicdS beings. Gautama is the nTmiinarDpa of the 
real formless Buddha* 

—Ray, op. r//., p, 30 ; 

Incidentally, it should also be noted that l he Mahlyftnist doernne aUo speaks of yet 
another m3 fiTcstat ion ini he'trikLiyft'theory which is the Sambhogaklyo or flic form 
which the Buddha assumed, for the satisfacrion of ihc Bodhisaiis'as and his advanced 
devotees, a richly adorned and brightly effulgent forEn wiih ihe motiiipira^a iakshapa 
made manifest.— 
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divinities. Once Ihe ^ci of image-ntaking earned the officinl sanciion^ it started 
to explore and utilize the traditions already current with regard to physiognoini- 
cal features, iconographic at I ri bates and the aesthetic and ideological sources.®* 
The spurt and inspiration for image-making led the socio-relfgious situation to 
new cross-roads. 


S3r fbid.^ p. [1, 
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JV. JAINISM 

It is now jjccepted hy coixipeteiit autboritjes cbat MahavEra, the last of tbe 
Jaina Tirtbaihkaras^ was, a coflieinporary of the fluddba. Consequeotlyp jt is not 
difficult to understand that be was the product of the identically the same socio- 
religious situation. The authorily and suptemacy of the Vedic Brabniauism 
came to be questioned. Ritualism, castism and oppression of the priests widened 
the gap of ihe intrinsic social relaiionsbip of the different "Vanrias". The reaction 
towards the monopolism found the most eloquent voice in the Buddha and 
likewise in Mahavlra,^ 'It was on the changing flux of thought that Mahavjra 
moved and woved out for himself the solution of the riddle of the cosmos, 
which placed man^s fate for weal and woe, here and hereafter, in man^s own 
lands and taught him to look not beyond himself for hope and aid%^ It was 
therefore, not jnercly a historical coincidence that both Mahavira and the 
Buddha were savants of the contemporary time but alsc- the traditions about 
their life* teachingp doctrinaire and philosophy happened to be similar to a large 
measure. Both propagated religions fostering equality of man. 

Philosophically and sociologically both Jainism and Buddhism signify 
organizations having a code of morality and cults of their own. Both the 
religions aim at attaining salvation from the endless cycle of births and deaths 
which are the constant source of misery. The emancipation again, according to 
both of them is attainable only through the performance of ^karman^ and 
through fight conduct and practice of austerities in varying degrees of severity. 
Both laid emphasis, therefore, on monasticism. Similarly, life of layman in 
both the religions, has been regarded as the priinary step in the religious and 
spiritual ladder having the prospect of attaining the highest goal through 
proper ‘aitarana\ * 

J. Literally^ Tlrlhafiiltara implies one who crossed over, that is^ ibe occi^n. Cf. Hcma* 
chanUra. Abhid^iarma Ch'ntamsai^ Wf pp. 24-5. Generally speaking, however, "nitba- 
Hikara is one who fomn Ihe ^Chaiurvidha-S^hghaMihefourrold order) of monks,, nuns 
and male and female lay followers. Bui appropriately speaking, a Urth^mkara is one 
who sheds spiritual rays which baihe the ocean of this phenomenal world in a pure light, 
and ii is throui^b this that one is enabled to reach the helots of spiiitua] well-being. 
These 'nnhathkaras, by endowing fresb vigour, and giving new lighl and ftvivat to 
Dliarma, bless ihe world and leave il ahead of all previous ages.—Shaii, C. J., Jainism in 
Nanh India, p, 45, 

2. Hopkins observes; To a great client both Xainisfn and Buddhism owed iheir success to 
the politics of Ihe day. The West was more cDnserva[|ve than the East, It was the home 
of ihfi rites il favoured. The cast was but a fosler-falher—Cf. Jteii^ians of India, p. 2S2 ; 
Accordiue to Radhakrishnan, tbereacEloin was *an expression of the general fcrtncnl of 
thought which prevaiJed at the beginning of the epic period'.— Pkihsophy^ yoL i, 
p. 393. 

3- Shah, op. tit, p> IS. 

4. Ma^mdar, AW., pp. 362-63 ■ Renou, op. pp, JIt-tlf. 
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The superhuman qualiiicE of the Buddha^ like ^Sikyamunii the Mah^- 
purusa Chakravartin’ were associated with Mahavlra too. He is the Jlna,® 
the victor of all human passiom and iDhrmities.* He is also Jagataprabhu^ 
Survajfia, Trikalavit, Kshinakarniaj Adhiivara, DevsSdideva as entertained by his 
votaries along with all other Tirthariifcarus.^ He is said to have been born with 
three out of five degrees of knowledge. He attained the fourth and the fifth 
ones during his lifeiime and became Jina Vardhamana Mahavira*® Vardha- 
The growing one" is an epilhet of Vedie origin.“a Mahavira is the twenty 
fourth and the last religious reformer in the iaina church which suggests that 
the nudeqs of Juinism is much older than that of the Buddhism.® b 

He is said to be preceded by Parsvanatha, the twenty third Tirlhamkara. 
Uafortunatclyt however^ from Parsva to Mahavlra there are no data of any 
historical worth. A period of two hundred and fifty years in Jaina history has 
to remain blank because of the absence of any historical records or nioBUTneots 
on which we can rely for purposes of history* Anyhow this much is certain* 
that though it is not possible at present to hil up historically the gap between 
the fast two prophets of the Jainas, it may saTely be said that throughout this 
period Jatnistn was a living faith,® 

The historicity of Parsva may, however* be inferred from the story In the 
Urlaradhyma that a disciple of Parsva met a disciple of Mahavira and brought 
about the union of the old Jainism and that propounded by Mahavira.^^ 

5. Thfi lerm Jlna 'a also applicable to all those men and wamen who tiave conquered I heir 
\ovitt nature and who have, by means of a thoiDugb victory over all aiiachnientSi and 
antipatliies, rcalL^ the highest. Cf. Radhakrishnen^ op. ciY.* p. 2S6. 

6. Htmachandrap ittp. ciL}, incidentally, went on citp] a ining the significance of i he pi her 
specifk: terms like KevaSi and Ariiai. Kevall is the possessor of Kevab or spiritual 
nature^ free from ils invciting sources of error ; Afhal is one entilfed to the liomaee of 
gods and men. IbM. 

7. Shflhp op. riY.* p. 1. 

3. MabaVira was born wiih Motijflana^ ^mtlJtUlna and Abadhijhana, His attainment of 
ManahrrarySya-JAina kd him lo read iho ihoughts of all senlienl bein^ of hve seosss. 
He had only to obtaio Kerala JHiiria or omnisdence^—Slevenson {Mrs.), The Hterrl of 
JaiHlitti, pp. 

g. 1 . Renou^ Tfa: Reitphftv of Aneieiti ittJh, (1^53), P- M5. 

Sb- Note : It should* however* be no led ihai Uudiihism also recognizes a Group of 
iwenly hve Buddhas which could imply lhal SukyaiDuni was the cuintlnalion of 
I he scqueiKe of twenty four forerunners described in Jaina Iraditloa.—Renou. op. eU., 
p. 112. 

9. Cf. Hoernic, iK p. 6, n. 3p quoted in C. J. Shab, Jainism h> Nonk liiilm, 

P- 

10, Ufinr(iiJliyami-S&frOf Adkyayatfo, JtJfj7i* v, 2} ; 

Dasgupla, Iftnoryof Irdioff Pbiltisophy^ /. 169 t 

PafSva had laid down four great vows for the guidance of his followers and they are: 
AhimsAp Sunpa^ Asteya and Aparigraha signifylne tion-kiilingp truthful speech^ non- 
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The anLiquity of the religioiit is ofcourse discernible from ihe literary 
sources of the Hindus. Vi^nu Puraria and Bhagavata Purriria refer lo the life 
of l^^abba as the first Jain Tlritiamkara, The Brahma Sutras (200-450 B.C) 
maintain that there is a refuiation of Jaina Syadvada and the Juina theory of 
souli“ References about Jainism are also numerous in Ihc Yajurveda Samhiil, 
the Taittirlya Aranyaha, the MahabharatUp the Matiusmnii, the Sivasahasra 
and elsewhere,^* but there is enough scope for dilTereoces of opinion whether 
the nucleus of Jainism may be so old^ Among the Buddhist works, Paii Pi^akas 
refer to Niganihas*^® as opponents of the Buddha.*^ Turning to epigrophic 
sources, one finds that Asokan edicts inentiou Jainasas Niganthps.^* Mathura 
inscription dating more or less from the second century indicate a great 
number of Kulas and ^akhis in the contempomry Jaina Church. This suggests 
a widespread propagation of the religion in Mathura and adjoining regions/* 
Most of these inscriptions arc incized on pedestals or bases of nude Jinas 
either seated or standing, obtained predominantly from the site reputed as 
Kankiill Till. These inscriptions provide us with some well-preserved names 
which can be identified with those appearing in the traditional literature of fhe 
Jsinas,*^ Some of them, again, iiidicitte the estistence of female ascclics among 
the Jainas of Mathura/^ In general, these archaeological documents tell us 
about a widespread and firmly esiablished Jaina community nnd also suggest 
the existence of pious laities who were jealous in the consecration and worship 
of images and shrines dedicated to Mahavii-it and his predecessors. Afler the 
Hathigumphii Inscription of Kharvcia in Orissa, the Kauklli mound at Mathura 
has now given us the most complete and satisfactory testimony that the 
Jainism^ even before the beginning of the Christian era, must have been in a 
condition almost as rich and nourishing as that of the Buddha/Even the 

stealiDg and ranounciDB of atl i I In spry objects, respeclivcly. Mahavlra being a reformer 
also saw ihat in ihif sociciy in which he was movinBi Brahmachury a, chastity, must be 
made a. separate vow, quite iJistincE from the ApaiiBraha vow of Parivanaiha. CT Kttipa- 
Sfina, Siibodhska 7‘iAa, P- 3- quoicd by Shith, op, r/r„ p. 7; 

11, pp. 8^9. 

12, Hi ratal, K,, Ancienf History of Joina Retigion, pf^H, pp. 85-89, cf. fbUi, pp. 8-9. 

13, NiBunlhas, according to Jaina scriptyres, are ihc Jaina sadhus and nuns t^^iennlhis) 
—Samkrh : Nirgranth^s, etymolDgJcally meaning ^without any desk (Cf. Offar^ikyuffa^ 
ddfiyi^yana, .tiV, lb, Jrrf, 2; Aiarai^at pi. iV* Adhyoyana^ iih 2; Kaipa-SQtro, SOt, 
130 etc., quoted in Shah, op* rin# p. 5, n. 5k 

14, Nlkdya, fii, 74 ; MuMtuggi:, vl, JJ. 

tS. Bbhlefp f/. p.272. 

Shah, opr cjV.+ p. 193. 

17 BOhter, op. r, pp. 378-79, p. 330. 

3 8. Ins. no. H, p. 282 : Cunningham, A.S 1., xx. Ins. no. VI, pi. xiii. 

19. Shah,op. cir., p. 203 ; 

The KankalT Tila has yielded, besides the famous Am oh ini Tablei, a fourTneed Jaina 
figure, a SaraswatT, one briek siQpa^ images of Tirthariikaras, scenes from ihe life of 
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Vodva-stupa at Mathura of a later dale, indicate that the Stupa vvorship with 
the Jamas had also reached a definite staged ° 

The Jainas do not believe gencfaJIy, in the existence of a Stiprerrie Being. 
But the icojiographic evidences like the Ayagapa|tas (fig. 32) as votive tablets 
from Mathura, temple site and torsos (one poHshed and another unpolished) 
from Lohanipur (fig. 27) or the ornameutat slab of the early Christian era 
representing the tran$rer of Mahavlra^s embrayo by Naigamesa*^ suggest 
that icon-worship was perhaps in vogue among the Jainas since ihe pre- 
Maury an days,*^ Reverence for the Master and other Teachers gradually 
transformed into adoration and took the form of religious cults. Finally 
images of these adorable personages were set up and idolatry became one 
of the chief institutions of orthodox Jainism. The process was precisely 

the Hriharhkaras, gods and goddesses, aylgapajas, toranas and railing pillars mostly 
assignable to the Koshaua period. CL Shah, fhidi 

The Slone lableis of ihe first ccniury B. C. iDdioiic that the Tirihamkaras were 
symbolized through stupa, chaitya trees, dharmac^kra cic, a Jong ^ilh the anlhropo- 
morphro Image of the TTrthathkaras. In addilion such symbols as srivatsar swastika, 
lotus bud» a [Mjr of hsh and full vase, which laler on crystaLlizcd into the sets of eight 
auspicious marks of both the ^velambaras and Digatnbaras. were obtained. The Jinas 
in anthropomorphic forms were sealed in padmSsana with open palplaced one 
over the other, resting on Ihe lap, eyes concentraled in medJtationp and hair on ihe head 
either shaven or shown as curled Jocks, 

The Jina images of the Kushloa period in parlisajlar, are, as a ryle nude and are found 
both in Padm^saua or KAyolsarga, standing posture. These Images, though bulky, are 
devoid of any symbol, in most cases ihere Ji no halo behind ihc head (figs. 15-1SX 
Such features as the long locks of halr^ hanging over the shoulders (B^^^han^lha and 
PAr^vaniiha, figs. 15 and 11) got crysiallized in this early period of J^iina. art. 

Eberhardp F. and Jain, J„ jfrf orti/ Ritnafs — J500 yfori u /JafufM in ppr 10-!1. 

20. The Vodva and olher Jams stOpas do not resemble^ in any way, the prim it ii^ form of 
stupa archilectura. Wooden railings have been replaced here by a Slone one and the 
exierior is oroatc and lavishly deccisted. But ihe cult of sEupas did not survive long 
and the Tirthamkaras were adored in ibe lemplcs in the form of icons from ihc early 
Christian era itself—Basham, op. eiL, p, 295. 

21. A Jaina hejtef h that a Jina must always come from a K^hairiya family of pure de 5 oent 

on both sides (cf Jacobi, jaiV, p. 2Z5j. But because of ceflain actions in his 

former lives M^havlra had to take the form of an embrayo in the womb of a Brihmin 
lady named Devanandi (cf Kafpo-Sotra, St^btfdhikd Jl^a, p. 219), When the god Sakra 
(Indra) came to know of this he arranged to transfer the embrayo to the womb of 
Tniala. the wife of the Kshatriya king Siddhartha of Ihc Klsyapa Golra ii6fd., p, 55, StJj 
through Negamesi, (he servan( of Indra. 

22. pp. 425-26 ■ For detailed in formations one should codsuU : Bahler„ Tht Indian 
Ski 0/ Ih Mm : Appendix‘A ’; VogeJ. J, Ph.. Calalifgue o/tke Areh. Mni. ai MPlk .; 
Smith, V.A., MnStPpos ondolher AnliiioirtH of Aferx^^; Shah. U.P,, Sludiei {oMna 
^rf, p. 5, wh«c he goes on to suggest that the image of Mahavira was carved in 
sandalwood during hi$ lifetime according to the tradition of ihc livitasw#mr image, 
refciTcd to in the works Jikc the Avaf^raka CQmi, the Nisitba CQrtif etc. 
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parallel with that of ihe Buddhism.*” In the Jaiaa pai^tbeons loo the tweoiy 
four Tlnhaifikafas are regarded as their principal divinities. The host of other 
gods and goddesses, according to later leasts like Abhidharjua Chintamonl and 
Lfttaradhyana-Siltrat are subsidiary divinities and are mostly adopted from the 
Brahmanfc pantheons.^* 

Immediately before and after the Christian era the worship of the 
TJrthariikaras was already a widespread practice* (figs. 27, 29, 31). By that 
time the Tirtharhkaras have acquired their individual coginzances, the attendant 
devotees and the Wheel of Law like those of the Buddhist divinities^ By the 
time of the Kiishanas there were concurrently an evolulton of style and treat* 
ment in the plastic diction (fig. 30). It should be remembered tn this context, 
that the worship of the Yafc^a cult provided to the Jainas also the model for 
worship both in terms of rituals and icons.* “ But whatever might have been 
the evolution of rituals and icons the tenet of the Jaina metaphysks remained 
almost similar throughout. Though they underwent peripheral changes from 
time to time still it is impossible to separate the old from the new in the Jaina 
canon and doctrinaire.”^ 

So far as the canons are concerned, ihc earliest ones supposed to have 
been existing before the schism of the Digambaras and the Svetambaras,”^ are 

IL Stevenson (Mrs.X op, eft,^ p. 12. 

24, AW., p.42^. 

243. RenoUp p, 112- 

23, Shah, U P., Siudtet in Jairtei An, p, 3. 

26. AWr, pp. 419-20 ; Barham, op, p. 290. 

27. Mci/f 1 According to Jaina tradidon, a seriou^s famine at ihe end of ChandmaupEa's 
reign ted to a great cxodiH of Jaina monks ffom iht Gangl Va]|c^ to ihc Deccan, where 
they cirabiished imponant ceiurcs of ihcir faith, 

Oul of ihismigratiDo arose Ihe great schism of Jainism, ana poinl of monastic disci- 
pline. Bhadrabahu^ ihe elder of the commuDily, who led ihe emigrants, insbted on the 
relention of the rnfe of nudity which Mahlvlra had established. SlhObbhadra^ the leader 
of Ihe monks who remained in ihe Morth, allowed his follow'crs lo wear while garments, 
owing to Ihe hardships and corLfusions of the famine. Hence arose ihe two sjocts of ibe 
Jainas* the Diaambaras (Space clad, ic,, naked), and the Svetimbaras ^Whhe-clad), The 
Schism did noi become complete until ihc first century A,D,; and there wre never any 
fundamental doctrinal dinTerences. Cf. ibid, p. 291 ; Renuu. op. cif., p. 119. 

Taking it historically and lilerally, it may be argued that the Svetambarms arc more akin 
lo Farivanitha and the Digambaras ace nearer to Mahtvira. Because. Mahavira passed 
many year$ of his life ss a prophet in a naked ihiagc* while boih Pfliiva and his followeris 
preferrei to remain dressed.—Jacobi, S.B.E., siv, pp. 119-29 ; 

Stevenson (Mrs.) suggests that ihe probability is that there had always been two parties 
sn the commu nity : the older and weaker seciion w ho wore clothes end arc dated from 
F^rivanaiha^s lime and who were celled Sthavlra Kalpa (the spiritual ancestors of the 
Svetambaras): and the Jlna'^Knlpa or Puriians, who kept to the c^tlTemc tetler of the Law 
w Mahdvira had done, and who are ihe forerunners of the Digambams.-niT, c,ry., p. 79 ; 
Really speaking, Lt U very difficult 10 say as to where Hes the origin of the division 
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not available. li is unccriaiii again, as lo how far (he presentday works in the 
nomeacTaiure of the *Artgas* retain (he original contents. This impression is 
created by the fact that the available works are in an approximate standard of 
Pfikrt while the original gospels^ according to later traditions, w^erc in Arddhva- 
MagadtiL the language of the masses. 

According to another Jaina tradition an oral sacred literature had been 
handed down from the days of MahavTra but Bhadrabahu, the elder of the 
Jaina community, a contemporary of Chandragupta Maurya, w^as the last person 
to know it perfectly. On his death Slhiijlabhadra called a great Council at 
Fataliputra flrd century B,C.). An attempt w^as inade in this Council lo recon¬ 
struct the canon as best as possible in twelve Ahgas or sections which replaced 
fourteen Tormer texts" or *PQrvas', The Svetambaras only accepted this 
canon®* and the Digambaras claimed that the old canon was hopelessly lost 
and undertook to devise new scriptures for themselves, some of which are still 
unpublished.*^ The great schism of the Svetambarns and the Digambaras also 
came to a head-on collision, but the question ultimately remained unanswered 
and unsolved. The two sects continued In their peaceful co-existence ever since 
without much of rapport or quarrel between them. Interestingly however, both 
the sects retained the same doctrine^ ethics and philosophy. Both the systems 
believed in a logic known as Syadvada or Anckaatavada or the theory of 'May 
be\ According to this theory, no absolute statement h possible about anything. 
It implicates that knowledge is only probable." ° 

in the Jaina communiiy. Both lama literature and Jaina history have suFTer-ed greatly 
from contradictory and retalinlory e rad [lions puE fon^ard by ihe two divisions, tn the 
zeal to keep up the prestige of hclon^ng lo the ori£>ina] church of Lord Mah^vira, none 
of the two taiks about its own origin. The Digambara iradiiion that the origin 

of the ^vetambara due lo lho wicked and toose-moral Jina Chandra, Hie discipte of 
Acharya Sami, a direct disciple of Bhadrabahu (Premi, Darin^^ra^ v. pp. 7, 12-15), 
The S^ettmbara auributlan Eo the origin of the Digamhara to Sivabhuti (A-D. 83J, as 
due to a schism in the old ^vetimbar^ Church. (DasgupEa, op. cir., i, p. 170), 

28. The lexis of I he Svetimbara canon w ere finally scEtkd and reduced lo w^riiing at a 
council at ValabhH in Gujarat In iho 5th century A.D, By this lime the lexis h4d become 
very corrupt and one or the Aligns had been compklcly lost* while new material had 
added to ihc onginal canon in the form of the twelve upldgas, or minor seclionsp 
and various ksscr works, p. 2$I, 

2 ^. 

30, AiUr, pp. 424 425f ; Shah, pp. S3-56tT. 

: Everything has to be considered in four different aspects : the matter (drivyaX 
space (kshetra), time (kata) and naiure bhava). That is why the dDcirinc of Syidvida 
holds that : since the most conlraiy characteristics of iiifiniis vartely may be associated 
wilh a thing, affirmatioII made from whatever standpoint (Niya) cannot be regarded as 
absoluie (Da$gupia, o/h, c/f,, p, 1T9), Comparatively speaking Advaitins proclaimed 
that ihere is only one r«13y existing eniiiy, the 'Atman', the One-onty withoiii a Second 
(£kanncv4dvitiyam) and that this is permanent (Nilyajp all else being non-existent 
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Both the sects have again a commoa theory of reality. The world, 
according to them, is not altogether unknowable. The world consists of two 
eternal aspects : Jiva and Ajiva, consciousness and unconsciousness. They are 
uncreatedp They co-exisi but reniain independent of one another. The two 
are the exhaustive categories of the universe.^ ^ Jlva is again associated wiih 
soul/“ distinct from body and matter. Soul is (herefore eternal. Its source of 
misery lies in the contact with matter. So it strives constantly to free itself frorri 
this bondage by means of higher knowledge and meditation on great truth. 
Jivas arc infinite in number and varied in kinds such as Nilyasiddha or the ever 
perfect, Mukta or the Jiberated, and the Baddha or the bound.^® 

Ajiva or the unconsciousp on the other hand, signify two main classes : 
(ij those without fOpa (form)+amurta as akasa ^space, ether)/* dharnuip the 
means or condition of movement/* adharnia or the means or condition of 
rest/* kah (liaie)/^ and virtue and vice etc. as against (ii) those having rupa 
(form), murta as Pudgala (matter)/® The two* Jiva and Ajiva are the exhaus¬ 
tive categories of the universe. Of the six dravyas, Jiva and Pudgala form the 
chief ones. The others arc the principles of their action or the results of their 
interaction. Samsara is nothing but the entanglement of Jiva in matter.’* 

(A-sat) a mere illusion. This Nii>-avnd& is comhstted by the Aniiyavada ofihe Buddhisu 
who professed tha .1 man had no real knowledge of any siich permanent cnl ity ^ it was 
pure speculalioup knowledge being confineJ lo changing phenomena, growlh, decay and 
death. CBhandarkar, Report on Sanskrit MSS.^ pp. 95-95. duoled in Shah, np. cif., pp. 
SS'SS). The solution of Jainism: is thus a reconciliatiDn of the two extremes of Vedantism 
and Buddhism on grounds of common experience.—Dasgupta, op. c/f., i, p. IT5. 

31 . Radhatrishriati, op^ c/jf., r, pp, 314, 3233" ; 

Jlvas are divided accordsrtg to the number of sense organs they possess. The highest 
have five senses (Pan^endriya) and the lowest have oneCEkendriya}.—p- 221 f. 

33. Soul is not only the property of animal and pfani liveSp but aJso of entities such as 
stones, rocks, streams, wind and a host like them which are nol regarded as living beings 
by other re!igious sects. This has been termed by Jacobi as hylozoisiic theory of the 
Jains.—iaeobi, op. ctr., intro,, p. xxxiii; Basham, op. dt., p, 293 ; Shah* (C, J.)p op. c/r., 
p. 47., 

33. Radhak rish nan, CfV.* p. 320fp 

34. Ak^ or s|Moc is divided into : (I) the part occupied by ihe world of ihiogs^ lokakiSiB 
and (2) the space beyond it, the alokdka^, which is absoluicTy void and emptyp an Sibyss 
of nolhiog,—Radhakrishnan, up, rir.. p, 3J5. 

35. Dhaitna is the principle of motion. 1( is devoid of qualities of taste, colour* smell, 
sound and contRCt, It pervades the whole world* and is continuous because of insepa¬ 
rability, it has extension also bcceusc of cocxlensiveness with space.— 

36. Adhanrna IS Ihei^incipleof rest. It is Uso devoid of sense qualiiies, is nomcorporeal 
and coexiensivTj wiih lok^kasa. — /ftid., pp. 315-16. 

37. The functton of kfila (tiiiire)fs (to explain> exisiciKe present* change* movement 

and dural ion—Radhakrishnau and Moore Ed., A Source Book an Itid. FhfL , p. 256f, 

3«. /AiW.*p 3l5r; 

Pudgala is the physical basis of thi world. The question of touch* tasie. smell* colour 

/; 
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Another dogmalic exposition of the Jaina creed is based on seven prin¬ 
ciples called : soul, non-soul, imprisonment, exclusion, dissipation and release 
(JTva^ Ajlva, Asrava, Samvara, Nirjara and Moks^p respectively). Sometimes 
Pu^ya (ftierii) and Papa (sin) are added to the principles. 

According to Jaina beliefp further, mercy of god or the creator cannot lead 
one to the aspired goal, but indeed, man shapes his o^vn destiny. An austere, 
virtuous life is a pre-condition for overcorning miseries of a living being or the 
jiva. The radical conversion of the inner man is the way to freedom. The 
lower matter is to be subdued by the higher spirit * * Hence, an apparatus of 
morality is necessary to bring about the reformation of man's nature by follow¬ 
ing the moral rectitudes such as ^ (i) ahirpsil, not merely negative abstention, 
but positive kindness to all creation, (ii) chastity and truih^speaking, 
(iii) honourable conduct like iion-stealiog, tiv) chastity in word, thought and 
deed^ and (v) renunciation of all wordly interests.^^ The life of renunciation 
IS by far ihe best and indispensable in the process, for, it is the shortest way to 
nirvatja or salvation.*" Nirvana, according to Jaina theory, is not the annihila¬ 
tion of the soul, but its entry into a blessedness that has no end. It is an escape 
from the body but not from existence. It is a state of being without qualities 
and relation. It is not an escape into nothingness of the Buddhist tradition.*^ 
The Jainism professes no god as such ; however, it believes in a galaxy of 
super-human beings who are spiritually great. All perfect men are divine. 

and sound are associaiad wilh pudgiFi. Things ^hich we pereci^'c consist of gross 
matter. There is also subiIt maticr beyond the resell of our sofL^s and this is trans- 
fomlcd into |he difTercnt degrees of karma. Fudg^la exists in the iwo forms : at^u or 
atom and skandha or aggregale,—pp. 5l748ff ; 

Karma, which again, ordinarily mesns deeds and ihclr clTects on the soul, is regarded, 
however, by the Jainas as a peculbriy subtle form of matrer which enters the soul and 
by this intlux defiles and weighs It down. Through the actions of body and mind ihe 
^karmic^ matter gels into the soul and ts tied to it acoordlog to mod ificaiionis of con¬ 
sciousness consisling of passions. Tn ihs sErtre of bondage ihe son! iiiid kartna are more 
intimate ihin milk and water'. The most effective means to non^aciion, therefore, is 
sair-mortilicalion. which nol only prevents the ciuranee of new karma but annihilales 
whal ha$ aecumuraied. Hence, no oiber philosophical school admits thal karma also 
maierial.—Eliol, Hindahm und Baddhtsm^ loL j, p, 107 ; Mehta, M M, "Contribotion of 
ihc Jainas to Indian P^liiosophy^ p. IS, in Dwivedi. R. C., Omr. of Joim tn fiut CaRtire. 

39. Radhakfishnan* opr cif,i pp. 123-2411. 

40. Eliot, op. cit. 

4 L Rad hakrish na n, op. at p. 325. 

42 Ibid. 

43. p.425 ; 

To a I lain salvation a man musi abandon all Ifamnriiels including clothes ; fasting, self- 
nvortiScation, study and meditation can help one to rid oneself rrom karma or fresh 
kanna clinging lo one's souL Hence, a monasiie life is essentlp] for salvation,—Bashairti 
op. Cii., 294. 

44. &hah, op. cit., p. 4lS. 
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CodSj if at all, are onl> embodied $ouis like men and animals, difTetent from 
them in degree and not in kind. The liberated souls are above the gods*' 
This belief has prompted the Jainas to accept any of the gods popular iit 
Hinduism. 

Unlike the Buddhists again, the Jainas accept also the theory of caste 
which they try to relate, specifically to character. They use the term ‘Brahmin’ 
as an honorific title, applying it even to persons who did not belong to the 
caste of Brahmins.*' The exclusiveness and pride born of caste are condemned 
by the Jainas. Similarly, the relationship between the laity and the monk in Ihe 
Jain a church is far more flexible than that of the Buddhist one. It should 
however be borne in mind that the Jaina laity was never a social force and did 
not prove to be as organized as that of the Buddhist fold. Thus the religion 
registered an unaggressive progress *a I through. All these aspects together 
rendered the Jainism most accommodating in character and conciliatory in 
approach providing least hostility to the Hindus. Hs attitude to civil power 
too had always been compliant. Thus jainism helped itself most to survive In 
the country of origin throughout the centuries while the Buddhism could not 
outlive in the very same manner.*’ 


45. Radhakrishnan. eyv- r/r,, p. JJtfT, 

46. Cf. S.8.E,, xxii, p. xnx. 

47. Basshatn, «yr. efi., p. 29J ; 

He suggests that ihe Jainism took bettar cate of iis lay foUr* The laity was a dennile 
member of the Order, wascncourtiged to undertake periodkal r«ireals and to live as 
fares possible ihc life of the monk for specific periods, JainUm also encouraged the 
commcFctal virtues of honesty and frugality and at a very early period Ihe Jaina lay 
commuaity became predominanily mereaoiile.— Ibid, 
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V. SUN-WORSHJPPERS OR THE SAURAS 

With the dawn of the farining ecoDomy the importance of the Sun as the 
source of lights energy, fertility and rain must have been recognized in India 
as in other parts of the ancient world, ^ Eventually the Sun evolved as a theistic 
cult deity (figs. 33-35). But the most noticeable feature of the Sun cult was 
that it never held a supreme position in the post-Vedic age, yet it could remain 
to be popular throughout the centuries enjoying a steady and uninterrupted 
existence. It seems that the cult of SQrya had first evolved centering an Indian 
concept and later on a Magian one. The Magian cult had its followers prin¬ 
cipally among the foreign hordes in the north-western India’ and the native sects 
comprised the devotees primarily from the Pralichi and the Uttarapatha desa. 

The earliest reference about the greatest luminary occurs in the B^gveda 
where at least ten hymns of invocation are addressed to him. The Vedjc Gayatrl 
is an eloquent testimony to such a direction. He is described as seated on a 
chariot drawn by steeds varying in number from one to seven.* It appears 
that the Sun was worhipped in the Vedie period in its different aspects such as 
the rising Sun, the Sun at the zenith, the setting Sun and the nocturnal Sun. 
Surya is the rising Sun.* This gave rise to the difTcrent names of the deity in 
its different aspects. Moreover, the different aspects of the Sun, as was wor¬ 
shipped, made it a necessity to proclaim independent Sun-gods. The SQrya 
represents the light-giving aspect of the Sun.* Pu^n is the Sun-god of pros¬ 
perity.® Savitj; is the stimulaiion aspect of the god,’ while the friendly and 
beneficent nature of him is idealized in Mitra.® In the Asvins the healing 
aspects of the Sun is extremely prominent,' and thus go the ^gvedic descriptions 
and associations of the numerous nomenclatures of the god. It should, 
however, be remembered that there was always interactions, combinations and 
overlappings of different Sun-gods and they did not possess exclusive traits.’® 
There are inescapable evidences, again, that the Vedie literature presents a 
mixed picture of the Aryan and non-Aryan traditions of Sun-worship, though it 
is indeed difficult to determine the extent of amalgamation.*’ Consequently, it 

t- Sur, A. R.. ‘PM-Aryan ElcmCDt in Indian Culture’, Cakiiiia Review, Dec., 1932, 
pp. 293-303. 

2. J, Prxjluski, J.A,, p, 13. cT, J.A., 1929, p, 315-17. 

3. W;, 63.2 ; J. 59 ^-^ ; ir, 13 - 1 . 

4. 63. 

5. thii., l, 50,5 ; fr. 13.4; v//. 63.1 ; j-, 37,4. 

6. Ibid.^ vi, 4S.t5 : ti. 5S.2-3. 

7. Ihtd., f, i37J : a, 3S.1. 

8. Winterniiz, M., HIL., p. 76, 

9. Op. e/f„ vhV, 7^.S ; vHi, 22.tO. 

1&, Srivastava, V.C„ Sttn-Worfhip in Attcieiu India, pp. 46-17. 

11. Keith. A. B.. Tlie Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and UpanijadSf p. 12. 
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h very likely that the social and occupational differences among the Aryans and 
non-Aryans might also have contributed to the evolntion of numerous gods out 
of the one and the same natural phenomenon.^" 

The numerous names, traits and aspects of the Sun could not however* 
lead always to a comprehensive anthropomorphism with the Sun simply due to 
his constant presence in material form,>* Anthropomorphic approach* in any 
casCj is first discermble in the ^Igveda itself. The Sun is stated to have been born 
from the eye of the Purusa * * His rays are at times, considered as his hands,^ “ 
simultaneously* not unoTten conceived as his seven horses.His path is 
prepared for him by Varupa and Mitral^ Pti^an is said to be his messenger.* ® 
He is the son of the sky and the dawn.^« In the later evolution he is the lover 
of dawn iiseir.*" 

The enlire Vedic literature also bears testimony to the fact that (he worship 
of the Sun under one nomenclature or the other forms an important and 
essential theme of almost all the social and religious rites and ceremonies of 
the Vedic society. This mirrors the popularity of the Sun-worship in Vedic 
India.With the rise of Vaisnavism however, Vj^nu, originally a solar deity, 
absorbed much of the elements and attributes of the Sun in himself. 

Tn the Chhandogya Upanisad too KausUaki instructs his son to worship 
the Sun in different forms differentiating Aditya from his rays.** 

The classical writers refer to the worship of Soroadcios or Silryadeva by 
the f Eidains. Plutarch mentions of a Sun-tcmple on the Hydaspes while Philos- 
tratos refers to another temple of the Sun at Taxila, during Alexander's 
invasion.** Cum'as refers to the image of Heracles-Vispu carried in front by 
the advancing array of Porus** which suggests as to how Vi^pu-Heracles was 
gradually absorbing the Sun-cult in himself. 

Panini made references to the worship of the Surya,** while Pataiijali 
mentions the worship of both SOrya and Adilya.** 

IZ. Ibid., P. 92. 
n. Ibid., p., 59. 

14. J(. 90. 

15. Ibid., f, flSJ. 

16. Ibid., i. 50./. S-9. 

17. Ibid., K 24.S ; vli. 87.6. 

18. Ibid , ti, }S.3. 

19. Ibid., X, 37.1. 

20. Ibid., i, 151.2. 

21. Srivastava, ep.eii,>,p. 160. 

22 . CbfiSrii/ag)v Upanimd, t, 5.2. 

23. Cunningham, op. eit., p. ZZf. 

24. Cunningham. Coins of the Inao-ScytWans. p. 22; Chanda, '■Afchawlogy and Vaispava 
Trad,". MAS!.. 5, 

25. Ajlddhydyt, HI. l.iN. 

26. Puri. India inibe Tftttt of Pataltftili.p. 181. 
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Among the Buddhist literature the Cullaniddesa alludes to the worshippers 
of Surya along with other sectarian gods.*^ The Niddesa too refers to the sect 
of the. Son,*® so also MUinda-pauha.^* 

With regard to the alien association of the god, Varohamihira enjoins that 
the installation and con sec ration of the temple and the image oftheSun^god 
should be performed by the Magas, the priestly Brahmanas of the ^aka commu¬ 
nity, This leads to the inference that the Magas or the Sun and the Fire¬ 
worshipping Magi of ancient Persia contributed something towards the develop¬ 
ment of the solar-cult in India and these Magas possibly came in the train of 
the ^akas. It may be noted in this connection that this points to a branch 
of the ^aka-Brahmanas or the Magi who must have entered India before 
Alexander's time and, Przyluski, jn fact, has shown that the name Sakala comes 
from the word Saka. The 57th chapter of the Bfhat Saihhita and many of the 
iconographic texts corroborate some alien features of the Shiya image as 
Udieyaveia {northern dress. Jig. 35), avayahga (the Indian transformation 
of Iranian aivyaonghen), the sacred woolen waist girdle and the like.*'* The 
anecdote in the Vispu-Puraijia that the Lord Vispu was worshipped in the 
Sakadvlpa in the form of the Sun alludes indirectly too to the influence of the 
Scytho-Magai Solar cult in India. 

As regards the Sun-god and his followers, the Sauras, representing 
particularly Indian characteristics, the Mahabharata contains a number of 
j references.*' ‘Pancamahakalpa’of the Epic alludes actually to the 'Agamas* 

* or Sastrasofthe five principal sects, the Sauras comprising one of them.** 

The Epic introduces revolutionary changes in the concept of the Sun-god as well 
as in the method of worship.** He is invoked as the sou] of all corporeal 
existence and the origin of all existence fTvamiitma Sarvadehmaih/tvam yonih 
sarvabhQlanam).** The term Yonilj in the above verse is really interesting. 
Does it indicate that like Siva, Ihe Shrya was also worshipped in the ‘lihga’ 
form ? This leads further to the question: is the dvadaia JyotirlEhga of 
Siva, a copy of the Dvadaiiidilya Lirtgas or did the Dvada^aditya Lingas later 
on came to he worshipped as the Jyotirlihgas of god Siva himself? The 
expression ‘Jyotirlinga’ is significant not so much for ^iva as, it is for the Sun 
conspicuously associisted with the radiaoL rays. 

27. pp. 173-74 ; Uw, B. C.. hAia os D.ssribeJ Eorjy T^jsts ofBMism 

JOtfftSlIlf p. I|rj. 

28. ffiMesa. IM. 

29- Miliitdo-paaha, h, SJl. 

30. AtV., p. 466. 

31. MBH.. vli,S2J6; xviii. 6.97. 

32. Hopltinj, Tht Grtat Epie of tadso, p. US, 

33. CliBudhUTy, The MaMhharala, Some Aspctis of tis Culitire, {TH/tora/ mstarv of 

/rtout, vp/. ft, p. 77. ^ ' 

34. MBH., Hi. 3M. 
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The names of liistorical personages like Saryadhvaja, Rogamana, 
Aftsumana®* and SOrjfadaita^^ in the Mahibharata may also prompt ns to infer 
that there was a sect of the deity during the epic period. However, a considcr- 
abte portion of the Bhavi^ya^Purana, a later work, is dcvo-ted both to the Jiidian 
as well as the foreign cult. 

The earliest archaeological finds allude to the pre-Vedic tradition of Snn- 
worsliip in India in the form of variotis symbols in seals, potteries, amulets and 
beads, A difiVrent type of solar symbols appear on the coin iradiiion of the 
prc-Chrisiian ceniLiries. The Kada coins (3fd cent. B. C.) introduce varieties 
of solar symbols with a horse on the reverse of each coin^* whereas the round 
copper castcoins of ihc Pafichala-Mitra series, {200 B.C. to lOO B.C) specially 
of Suryamitra and Bhanumitra symbolize the Sun as a boll radlaiing 

The earliest iconographic representation of the deity is in Terracotta, 
Two such eiiampics have been recorded and both speak of a Maury an styljzaiJon 
of rendering. One is from Patna*" and the other from Chandrakeiugarh, 
West Bengal” 

Curiously enough, icons in sculpture corroborating Vedic conception are 
of a little later date of the pre-Christian era. One of them is a medallion in 
the Mahabodhi Temple at Bodhgayjip of the Sunga period (Ist cent. B.C.). it 
depicts the Sun-god in his chariot drawm by four horses accompanied by the 
goddesses of dawn, O^ii and Pratyu^a (fig. 33) who discharge iheir arrows at ihe 
demons of darkness.^ ^ Jn the other icon from Bhaja dating second century BC. 
the deity has been shown with his consort in a chariot escorted by riders on 
either side of the two surfaces^ This is a rock-cut relief figure.^® 

The Vedic deity has, in both the eomples, been present in an allegorical 
capacity with reference to the Buddha^s solar character,** The Vedic cull has 
also been depicted in the Ananta Gumpha of the Khandagiri Cave, OtissOp in 
the early Christian era (1st century A-D+)^ The Surya is as usual on his 
chariot holding reins in hts left hand and a lotus in the right one, drawn by the 

35. MBH. ip 35 M. 

16, Ibid., /Vp JI./5. 

37. Marshal^ Mohenjodiiri> and the Indu^ Cmfi^aiitm ; Ffirth^r E^ru]raiions at Mt^fifn/odara. 

38. AHaop BMC^ p. II. pis. Ksuvij, slii-l, vi-2S. 

3^, Banctjea, DHL, pp, 198-9^^. 

40 JISOA.:, vqL fiV; 2, p. 125. 

4L Dasgupia. P. C* TcnacoUa from Clmndnikctugrahl Ittdtkah, /Vo. 6, Oci., 
p. 46fr' Indian ArdmfPlffgy 1955-56, pi. L ^?di B. 

42. MarstiaU. JRAS.. 1903^ p. 1096 ; Cooniaras^Umyp HHA., pL xvii. 61, Banerjea, DHL, 
p.433. 

43. Coomaraswarny, op. r^r., pi. vii. 24 ; find., p. 433; Saragwati, A Survey o/ 

fndfan Sculpture, p. 57. 

44. Rowland, B., and Arehiieeture of Indin^ p- 54, 
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horses. His two female companions flank his two sides. U is to be noted 
that this is a Jaina Cave pointing to the association of the deity with 
the Jainas.^" 

The other example of the god on a pillar fragment from Lala-Bhagat, 
Kanpur Dist., U.P. (c. 2iid cent. B-C.—2iid cent. A D.) depicts the ddty in 
relier, in association with Kartikeya-Skanda^Kumara.** As Kartikeya is 
usually taken to be the son of 5iva, does not this icon support our contention 
that through the Yonih cuB both Siva and Surya proceeded towards an 
amalgam ? In any case, this may be interpreted as a tendency of the era for 
religious synthesis and syncretism. 

Among the icons of the Tndo-Iranian and Iranian tradition, one relief''' 
and two round sculptures from the collection of the Mathura Museum need 
examination. All of them belong to the Kushiina period. In the relief panel 
the deity \vears a heavy tunic and is seated in a chariot drawn by two horses. 
He holds a lotus in one hand and a dagger in the other** (figs. 34, 35). This 
evidently exemplifies the endeavour to combine and synthesize the Indian and 
Iranian concepts about the god. 

The small figure of the Surya in black slate from Gandhara of the Kushana 
period again depicts the god seated at ease on a commodious chariot drawn by 
four horses accompanied by four female figures on cither side (the one on the 
right is broken), and a bearded Atlantos couches beneath the chariot. The god 
wears a pair of boots.*" Here innovations have been introduced in conformity 
with the local convention and with the needs of the transformed cult,*'' 
displaying the fusion of the foreign cult with the indigenous one, The synthesis 
is more deflnite and comprehensive here than in the case of the Silrya image of 
our early reference from the Mathura Museum.** Hence, the absence of the 
Sun-icon of the Iranian tradition before the Kushana epoch may indicate that 
the Iranian tradition of iconography became popular and was established only 
during the Kushapa period.** 

During the period under review, however, the Sauras as a religious sect in 
general could not register a remarkable progress due to the fact that much of 

45. Hanerjea, *S9rya, Adilya and ihc Nivagrahai', JS50A. xi'/, p. 55. 

46. ASlAR,, 1929-30, pp. 132-35, pi. JKxi; Banerjea, DHI., p, 433, p|, xxix. fia. I; Baoerjea, 
JISOA.. XVI, p. 55. 

47. Asrawala. V.S.,'Cat. of the Bffliinianical tma^s in tfie Math- Mus'.. JM.P.H.S., 194. 
voL xxU. p. 163. Math. Mus. no. OOD46. 

48. Math. Mus. no. 12.269 and 15.936. 

49. Cooinaraswamy, HltR,, p. 66 ; Bancrjca, op, tit., p. 434. 

50. Baneijea, ibid. 

51. Agrawala, op. eit, 1 p. 167, Math. Museum no. 00i>46, 

52. Bacerjea, op. eit,, p. 57. 
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its elements were being assimilated by the Valinavas, already a popular religious 
force, and that it was experiencing stiff oppositions from the £aivas, in parti¬ 
cular. the Pa£upatas, although at a later stage this enmity was transforaicd 
into a friendship.** (supra.) 


33. Chattopadhyaya. Evolutiofi of ihi Hmdu SeriXi p. ITS. 
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VI. the NAGA CULT 

Niiga or Serpent is perhaps one of the oldest cults not merely in India but 
throughout the ancient world.^ In India, in particular, the evolution of the 
serpent religion from the proto*historic era to the Vedic days and the periods 
thereafter form indeed a complex whole. It may be distinguished as (i> the 
direct adoration of the animal, the most formidable and mysterious among the 
enemies ofmern^Mii) worship of*'’®waters, springs and rivers, 
symbolized by the waving form of the serpent and (iii) conception of the storm 
and the struggle of light and darkness.* The word Naga has. consequently been 
used in India in more sense than one. It refers to the ordinary and deified snakes 
as well as to those people who claimed their descent from the Naga parent or 
parents. It alludes, moreover, to those who arc associated with the Naga cult. 
As the Naga cult has a significant role in the religious history of India, so also 
the Naga people have played important role in the political and social history of 
the country by way of matrimonial alliances with the princes and dignitaries in 
the early and later periods of history.* ^ 

The earliest literary references about the Niiga cult occurs in the IJgveda 
where the Naga has at times been described as a demonical animal* and some¬ 
times in the role of a divine being.* The Maitrayagi Sariihiia pays homage to 
the serpent.* The Atharvaveda calls the Nagas as ‘devajanas'f and describes 
them as protectors of quarters,* Religious or sacrificial rites to the serpent are 
prescribed in the ASvalayana* and PSraskara Gribya Sfltras*° indicating that 
ablutions to the Naga became an integral part of the Aryans during the Sutra 
period (c. 600-4ti0 B.C.j, The epics throw considerable light on the origin of the 
Nagas as divine entity. * * In the Epics they arc stated to be prone to anger but 
at the same time they arc bestowers of health, longivily and offsprings. They 

K Eno'clopatrdiii of Mmort omi Eibki, v&L xi, pp, 411-12; Fer^usson, Tnt and Serpetii 
ImrirdiiCtioft, p. 1 - 

la. Feigus 3 w>n justifiBs ; There lew things which ot fir^l siglit appear lo us al ihfl prcsenl 
day so sirartfic and l^s easy lo luxouni! for ihan Ehe worship which was onct so fierwraily 
offfirtd 10 ihc serpenE god. H nnl tU oldcsl. ii ranks? at least among ihc earliest Forms 
of thought which ihc human sniclLeci soughi to propitiate the unknown powcrs\ ihid. 

2. Barths A*, The Rell^itfns of p* 16$1T. 
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&rc possessors of iTiag.ic power. The Mahabhlii'&t^ stat^ thst ihe abode of the 
divmc serpent is below the earth graced by the presence of the Niga Sesha with 
a thousand mouths supporting the earth on his hcad.^* The Karna Parvan 
refers to many anecdotes of hostilities between the Nagas and others. In the 

Mahabhlrata again, Naga Sesha has been alluded to as one of the Prajapatls 
and simultaneously as incarnating himself as human cult god Balarama, the 
brother of Kr?na,'* It further alludes to the endless serpent Anania who lies 

on the waters, a creation of Vistiu’s illusion, Udafcaiaya (lying on the waters, 
like Visifliu himself as Narayainia).** In a further reference Ananta Naga js 
associated with Vistju where the Naga has been described as a deva eocirding 

the world and eventually curling himself over the head of Visijii/* 

In the Buddhist literature the Nagas have been treated as independent 
deities in the form orscmi-dSvine spirits or real human beings, originally fierce 
and rebellious but subdued ultimately by the Buddha through his regulative and 
pursuasive power. The Naga legends in the Buddhist works have been recorded 
by Vogel in his 'Serpent Lore in India*. As the Nagas are as lustrous as fire, 
they have been associated in the Buddhist literature with fire. 

Anecdotes also frequent in the Pnli literary works with regard to Buddha's 
victory over the Naga of Uruvilva in Gaya whereupon the Kasyapa brothers 
(Japla) embraced Buddhism. But in general the worship of the serpents was 
underrated and the sister cull. Tree deity was more patronized to be adored and 
worshipped.'* In the 'Classification of the Living Beings' of the Cosmic System 
in the Law of the Buddha. Naga, however, comprises one of the fourteen highest 
beings with Pratyekabuddhas, Arhats. Devas, Brahmaitas and the like.'’ 

In the Jaina literature numerous allusions are made to the association of 
Parsva with the snake and Parivanalha possesses a snake emblem'* 30). 
Suparsva has also an association with the snake. Nagas have, again, been shown 

as attendant of Mahiivira Vardhatnana.'* 

Hence, the incorporation of snake worship as an integral part of all the 
principal religions lead us to infer that a systematic attempt was made to wean 
the people from the serpent cult.' 

Among the archaeological finds, the epigraphic records of the period pro¬ 
vide significant inforniaiioos. The various individual names like Mahanaga, 
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Nagadlna, Nagadatta, Nagavatl, Nagasena, Nagapnya, Nagatakshita 
etc. in the Brahml iDscripUoas of the post-Mauryan period*’ Jddicate conclusively 
to the popularity of the Naga cult Jo the pre-Christian era. An epigraph from 
Mathura records the gift of one DeviJIa, the servant of the shrine of Dadhi- 
kai^ia BUhler has also reported about another shrine of Dadhikarpa on the 
basis of a Brahml mscripttoji,*^’ both suggesting thereby that there were shrines 
or temples of the Naga Dadhikarna in Mathura in the early Christian centuries, 
Epigraphic tablets of early historic period (185 B.C. to A.D. 3I9J record the 
dedication to the Nagas.*^ In some others dedication of tanks arc recorded 
having Buddhist associations.** Another inscription from Mathura nientions 
the dedication of a garden and a tank to the serpent god (Bhagavat Swami 
Naga).** Few other inscriptions suggest that among the Bhagavata rituals 
practizred in Mathura, the worship of the Magas formed a conspicuous part.** 
Serpents in the form of icons may be traced as far back as the Indus Civiliza¬ 
tion, Faience seals have shown serpents iu half-man half-animal form.’® A 
copper seal has been unearthed with a deity attended by two suppliant looped 
around his feet by two Nagas.*^ 

In the historic period the serpent has been a frequent device on the punch- 
marked coins (c. 600-300 B.C.).** Naga symbols occur on some of the Andhra 
coins too of uncertain attribution where Nandipada are shown on the obverse.** 
The association of the Naga and the Nandipada betray a close Naga-^am 
, amalgamation. The Naga-Saivaite association may further be examined in the 

y i of the Ayodhya rulers like Visakhadevu, Dhandadeva and Naradaita (2nd 

cent. B.C.)” and also in some of the Naga rulers where snake is on the reverse 
and the bull occurs on the obverse.** The earliest iconographic representations 
in the historical era, belong, however, to the Mauryan period and they are in 
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terracottap mostly in the collection of the Patna Museum.A hollow 
terracotta head of Nega of a much later date has very recently been discovered 
in Sonkhp Mathura belonging to the Kushairta period.^ ^ 

Naga icons in sculpture are fairly numerous during the period under 
review, Bhlrhut panels represent the Nagaraja Erapatra of the Buddhist 
legend"* (fig. I6jp and the Nagaraja Chakravaka in human form having a 
cobrahood, of agatn^ the Buddhist lore. He is shown in the attitude of a 
devotee.*® The legends apparently record the amalgamation of the Taxlla 
Naga cult with the Buddhism. The story of Buddha's subjugation of the Niga 
at Uruviiva has widely been depicted in plastic terms in Sane hi, Amaravati 
and Gaiidhara.®* In Gandhara again, there is a panel portraying the taming 
and conversion of the Naga king ApalaSla.®^ Buddhist account of distribution 
of the relics of the Buddha between the Devas and the Nagas has interestingly 
been rendered in Sahchl and elsewhere.®" 

Mathura has* however, proved to be an eminent find spot for the Naga 
images providing nurnerous examples of the iconp independent or associated 
with symbols or cult deities of other religious sects The images found in 
Mathura and surrounding regions are mostly io the collection of the Mathura 
Museum representing both the pre-Christian and early Christiart eras. 

The earliest among this is a standing Naga in anthropomorphic form 
having the serpent hood on the head (now matiJated). The figure has eviden¬ 
tially been Inspired by that of the Parkham Yaksa. This is assignable to 
3rd-2nd century B.C. In size and slalure this is simply colossus.*" The 
remaining sculptures belong to the early Christian centuries. Y. R. Oupie has 
reported about an inscribed Naga image, from the village Bhadalp accompanied 
by two Naginls. The deity has a canopy of seven hoods with forked tongues 
having a group of devotees (five males, five females and two boy^) on the 
pedestal. The inscription speaks of the dedication of a lank and a garden 
in honour of Svami Naga in the year eight of the Kusha^a era,*^ A few 
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Other Nagii Linages, both in standing and sitting positions datable in the Lst 
century A^D. need special mention. One Ls the Bhumi Naga from Rat Bbadar^ 
A second one is the Naga Kala obtained from Katrl.^^ The other one is a 
Naga deity in Abhaya mudra. References shouM also be made of the two 
other Naga images.*^ The images of a later date, supposedly of the 2nd 
century A.D. are cither represented as an independent deity or is associated 
with the patheons or symbols of other sects.*® The life size sculpture of ihe 
Nijga with a seveii headed snake-hood from Cbhargaon clad in a dhoti and 
a scarf lied round his loins with a raised left hand (right hand mutilated^ 
forms b> far, one of the important specimens,*' It reminds, again, the early 
Yak?as as its model. The inscription relates the year 40 of Huvishka’s rejgn. 
!i concluded with the prayer “priyyati Bhagava Nago"^ (May the Naga deity be 
pleasedj. Incidentally, mention should be made about the recent c?tcavation by 
the German team led by Herbert Harle at Sonkh (Dist. Mathura) which has 
unearthed an apsaidal brick temple dedicated to the Naga cult belonging to 
the early Kushatia phase. This is of eminent importance as Naga shrines are 
comparatively rare to be found during the period. The gateway Mntel contains 
several reliefs jrttfuding the king with the Naga-canopy and servanis of Naga. 
A hollow terracotta head of a Naga with a few other terracotta Naga heads 
are also of interest.*'^ 

Among the other examples, mention should be made of a Niiga 
image from Rachery Ghat and a bust of a Naga rjiiceu with dive energies 
emanating froiti her.** This is in a mutiJated condition. Two other Naga 
icons are associated with Garuda. In one of them Garuda is carrying away 
a Nagi*^ and in the other a torso of Garuda is shown bolding serpents. A 
third one is the image of Balarama, the incarnation of the Cosmic serpent 
collected from Maholiki Paur. These images not merely betray an association 
of the Nagas wiih the Vnijriavas^ but also relate as to the initial enmity and 
the eventual synthesization of the sects concerned. It suggests also that the 
Bhagavatas could popularize their religious doctrines among the Naga-worship- 
pcfs by propagating Baladevu as an incarnation of the Naga Sesha.*® 
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VII. YAK$A and YAKSl OR TREE-WORSHIPPERS 

The principal religions of the period in question seeking the quantum of 
rccognilioti, endorsement and dilation had to look invariably for folk and tribal 
societies presided over by non-descript folk and tribal gods and godcsses.’- 
Yaksas and Yaksis- were most eminent among the deities of such primitive 
tribal conception and were worshipped in every village. The age-old Indian 
concept of ambivalence and the spirit of the opposites were at work signifying 
both the benevolent and malevolent nature of the deities.* Tt is difficult to 
substantiate Yakfa-worshippers as a separate sect. It is not unlikely, however, 
that Yak^a-worsbip in general and that of Kubera, their lord,* in particular, 

formed an important part of folk religion* for a considerable period in early 

history of India. ‘Yak^a’ may have been a non-Aryan, at airy rate a popular 
designation equivalent to Deva and only at a later date was restricted to Genii 
of lower rank than that of the greater gods.* Soineiimcs they were mentioned 
as attendant gods and sometimes as objects of worship themselves,'' Yakja- 
worship was a bhakti-cult with images, temples, altars and offerings and formed 
the natural source of bhakti elements common to the whole sectarian develop¬ 
ment which was taking place in the pre-Christian centuries. If not an isolated 
sectarian development, tt was indicative of a general tendency.* Wealth and 
immortality were the two human factors which made Yak^a-worship of irresis- 
table appeal to folkmind,* Ancient classical literature of Sanskrit, Pall and 
Prakft provide numerous references about the worship ot the cult.’" Yaksa- 
worship is mentioned several times in the B.gveda but not in an approving vein. 
The followers of Mitra and Varuna are desired to remain free from Yak$a- 
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worship.** There is also an explicit reference of a Yak^a-shriae.** In the 
Atharvaveda a Yafcsa ahode is described as Aparajita or Brahma-puri.*^ (t 
also alludes that all the chiefs in the kingdom pay homage to ihe great Yak^a.** 
But a characteristic description is presented when it dehnes Yak^a as ‘a wonder- 
oos being of colossal size typifird in a visible form Brahman itself.'* Elsewhere 
a prayer for deliverance from calamity is addressed to Yak$a and also to sky, 
asterisms, mountains etc,' • The Ramaya^a refers to Vaksahood and immortal 
life as synonyms.'* The Yakja city is called Brahma-Puram and is referred to 
as inviolable.*' The Mahabhiirala mentions that ihe flowers offered to Yak^s, 
Gandharvas and Niigas make glad the heart, hence they are called sumanasas! 
enmenidcs.‘» 1 e a further allusion the MBH, states that Brahma conferred oil 
Vaifravana Yaksa three boons, viz., immortality, lordship of wealth, and sove- 
riegniy of the worlds,*^ A Yafc?a festival has also been referred to as Brahma 
Maha in which members of all the four varrias take part in festive mood.** 
The Pura^as refer the deities as imparting wealth and protection,* * There is 
evidence also in the Puraoas to indicate that originally the Yakja colt widely 
prevailed but it was supplanted by the Siva cult.” Pacini also refera to the 
worship of the Yaksa in the epithet of Regents of the Quaricrs, amongst whom 
is Kubera, Regent of the North, himself a Yaksa.” His list provides the names 
of Vakhas along with Ihe names of Varupa and Aryama,** In fact, Kubera 
and the other Yakfas with a corresponding cosmology of the Four or Eight 
Quarters of the Universe, had been accepted as orthodox in Brahmankal 
theology prior to Buddhism and Jainism.” In the Buddhist literature the 
Yak^asarc vegetative spirits bestowing and controlling fertility and wealth 
associating abundance,” The Milinda-pahha has a list of cults mentioning 
followers (ganas) of Manibhadda, Punnabhadda. Cardlma and a host of 
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othtrS.^* Vanina been mentioned elsewhere as a Yaksa-chief along with 
Manibhadda and other Buddhist Yak^as,*^ Both Pali and Arddhva-Mdgadhl 
literatures stand evidence to indicate that during the Janapada period (c. 1200- 
SOO B.CO the Yaksa cult established its authority over the whole people.** 
Yak^as do not appear in the traditional Jalna texts like Purva PurattUt HHwa 
PurSna and Chavandarya Purona. But they occur in the PratUtha texts. They 
are rueutioned in the Puranic works not composed in Sanskrit.* * Wherever the 
references are, they are sometimes mentioned as Devas and usually as ^l&sana- 
Devatds or guardian angels.^* There is a refercnee of Pumabhadra chaitya 
shrine in Aupapdtika-S»tra*' Jainism and Yak^a-worsbip could be as closely 
interrelated as Buddhism and Kinduism have often been. 

So far as the archaeological evidences are concerned, Vak^ images are 
the earliest known images in India. Standing icouographic type is predominant 
which is stylistically massive and voluminous displaying energy. They have 
close similarities with the DvSrapalas of the East and West Gate of Sailchr. 
Hellenistic type is absolutely absent.** Sometimes the right hands are raised 
and the left hands are placed on the hip. Sometimes a flower, a ?aurl or a 
weapon is held by the right hand white the left hand grasps the robe or holds a 
flask. But the position of the hand is by far constant. Yaksa images do not 
provide evidence of a highly technical treatment and suggest experiments in 
mass and volume with an archaictsm about them.** But the strength of these 
indigenous, iconolatric cults was such that not one of the great Indian religions 
managed to eliminate them.^* 

The early Yak^a images of standing type have provided the mode) for 
later Hindu ($iva, Ganesa, Vi^nu) and Buddhist (Buddha-Bodhisaltva) icono¬ 
graphy. The oldest monumental Yak^a-Bodhisailva image known to us is the, 
Bodhisattva gifted by Friar Bala (year 2 and 3 of Saka era, plate 17, fig. 2, in 
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Coomaraswamy's ‘Yak^a’, now in Indian Museum collection). Among the 
other important ones are the Park ham Yakfti (/£/</., pi ■ Irhg. 1), Vak^a from 
Patna {HUA.:, Hg. 67), Buddha, now in Lucknow Museum [ibid-t fig. 79') and 
Bodhisattva now in Philadelphia Museum {Art Bullftin, voL ix, part 4, fig. 50). 
They all belong to the pre-Christian or early Christian eras. The dedicatory 
inscription of the Pa way a Yak$a Manibhadra styles the deity as Bhagava^ a 
point to be closely noted. 

The second type which well antedates Buddhism and Jainism is the yogic 
type in dhyana iisana, obviously in a sitting posture. This was rooted 
in one of the most ancient traditions of Indian asceticism. This 
particular type inspired the image-making operations for the representation 
of the Jaina (early Christian era) and later the Buddha type from 
Katrii,®^ 

Chronologically speaking, the Suitga archaeological sites are predominated 
by the Yak$a deities. It may be inferred that the Bhurhut and Safichi Stupas 
are the dedications of a community devoted to the Yak^a cult. The inscriptions 
also refer to Kupiro Yokho, S»pavaso Vakha, Suckihma Yakho, Yakhi 
Sudttianb and two Devatas, Mafia Koka and Chula Koka, to mention a few 
among many.®' The Kushanaepoch has also been prevailed by the Yak$as and 
in particular, by Kubera accompanied by his consort Bhadra or Harltl." Dr. 
Agrawala refers also to several important Yak^a shrines (Yak$a-Chetiya> inclu¬ 
ding those of Harm. Earlier Yak^a shrines ^ were in the nature of a low plat¬ 
form on which a conical (peaked at the top, unlike the Siva-lihga) aniconic 
image was placed usually with a nichd for lamp. The details of worship 
included music, dance, offering of lights, flowers, etables etc., a code different 
from the Vedic Yajftas,*° 

From among the galaxy of Yak$as, Manibhadra, Purpabhadra, Dirgha- 
bhadra, Yaksabhadra and Svabhadra were designated as Pahca-Viras. It is 
likely that these Yakja Partca-Vlras eventually gave place to the emerging 
Bhagavata deities, the Pahea Vristji heroes viz., Sarhkarsana, Vasudeva, Pra- 
dyumna, Aniruddha and Samba,*' It should be noted in this connection that 
since the days of the Mauryas Mathura became the most emineut producing 
centre of popular art of the subcontinent comprising Yak^as and the'tutelary 
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deities of the villages.*^ Although these images were cither m high relief or in 
the round, they were intended to be looked rrontahy. We have to recall ia this 
cofiDection that the Yak^ images did not merely serve as the model for the 
principal icons of all the religioas but also the concept itself enriched and pro¬ 
liferated the Indian mythologies and folklores in many ways*** 


Yakuts ond yfk^akds 

•There is no motif, says Coornarswamy. "more fundamentally character¬ 
istic of Indian art from first to last than is that of the woman and tree**** 
The female tree spirits or dryads have their abode in the trees and their power 
does not extend beyond the shadows of the trees* Hence, they were also, along 
with their male counterparts, the Yak^as, primarily vegetation spirits bestowing 
fertility and wealth. (Aupm) 

According to an ageless belief, nature requires to be stimulated by man ; 
the procreative forces have to be aroused by magic means from semi-dormancy ^ 
women arc regarded as human embodiments of the maternal energy of nature. 
"They are diminutive doubles of the great mother of all life, vessels of fertility^ 
life in full sap, potential sources of new offspring/ By touching aud kicking 
the tree they transfer into it their potency and enable it to bring forth blossom 
and fruit* Yak^inls are visualized in this magic posture of ferUiization.*"' 

Trees as objects of invocation are referred to in the ^gveda itself.*® 
Bfahmanic laws enjoin the faithful to dedicate offerings (bali) not merely to 
the great gods, to the waterbut also to the trees.* ^ The antiquity of the tree- 
cult is pre-Aryan but it was absorbed in the Brahraanic religion only to become 
an extensively popular deily* Similar references frequent in the Buddhist and 
laina literatures.*^ Along with her male consort, Yak^is had also contributed 
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enormously in early Buddhist folklore. Buddhist literature refer to Bhadra 
or (supra) as the consort of Kubera aod the worship of Harltl was widely 
prevalent in the Buddhist India (figs. 24-25), 

IntheJaina textSp Yak^ls^ in particular are referred to as the female 
attendanis of the Tlrthamkaras^ being the leaders of the women converts. 
They are endowed with semi-divine attributes. Their names and symbols 
however^ indicate Brahmanic influence.*" 

The plastic tradition of these divine patrons of fer til tty represents these 
goddesses or Vrk^akas as voluptuous, well-groonied and colossal in size. 
They stand in a characteristic posture, one of their arms eniwin the trunk of 
the tree and the other clasp a bough, the goddess gives the trunk, near the root^ 
a gentle kick. This curious formula derives from a ritual of fecundation.*^ 

In another type* the c^url or the fly whisk becomes the distinguishing 
emblem of the Yaksls as we find in the Yaks! from Didargunj. It indicates 
that they were the attendants to the king Vaisravana or Kubera. This was 
supposed to be a mark of honour proclaiming their relationship with the 
god of wealth and immortality transforming themselves eventually as semi- 
goddesses*"^ 

The jascriptions at Bh^rhut provide us with the names of Siidar^ita 
YaksI, Chandra Yak^i, Batanmari Yakgl and Chulakoka Devata and many 
others. In SnnchT, the plastic rendition became inteusely sensitive, dynamic, 
rapturous, surging and pulsating. During the Kush ana period the Vrk^akas 
transformed into SulabhafijikGS** or Aioka-dffhadas^* (figs, 36-37J, But the 
Mathura pillar deities and the Bcgram Ivory plaque lack in the impersona] 
ecstasy and became sensuous and mortal. Innovations and transformations in 
post-Kushaua epoch are of course not under our purview. 
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Gupte, ep, p, 
dimmer, cfV.* p. 63. 

Agjuwala, op. p, llg, 

Thf term originally denoted a female sport implying eathcrios of ^la 

flowfera by women. Tbit is referred lo in t»apini as Pracfiinj Krtf/S {e.2.Ti ; Avada- 
namaka also alludes (o it baling on a much earlier (radition. Mathuri raiting pi]F«r$ 
of the Kushanfl peri&d recreate them not merely a$ Yakuts of older tradition standing on 
the crotrching dwarf but alw refleci through them the joyous feeling and buoyancy of 
hfe in that age and present a complete form of Silabhahjiki.^Agniwala on ai 
pp. ^4-26: Malh. Mus. CoU- no. J-55, B-SO. ^ ' 

The word means a pregnancy longing and the tree is represented as feeling, 

like a Woman, such a longing, its flowers cannot open until it is saiisfied Thus the 
whole conception, even in its latest form as a mere piece of rehtoric. preserres the old 
connficUoii bemocn iims, irw Spirits and human life - 
^Coofnaras^watny^ p. 26 [ 

^oka-dohada is a new motif of the Kushaw period where a woman bends low a 
branch of Asoka tree and touches its stem with left fed (Maih. Mus. J, 35, 234S). 


Appendix 


Since the time the book has had gone to the press some new thinking 
has emerged and new light has been thrown on the theories and iDterpretattoiis 
discussed therein. The particular occasion of significance has been the Interna- 
tional Seminar on Cultural History of Ancient Mathura, held in New Delhi, 
under the auspices of the American Center, New Delhi, in January, 1930. 
The author had the privilege to attend the seminar and feels it obligatoiy 
to present a short r&umd and some highlights of the sessions whichever haw 
direct relevance to what all have been discussed in the previous pages. Though 
concise and partial in a way, this may fill in many gaps and omissions that 
might have occured earlier. 

The papers have been considered auihorwise as far as practicable but the 
sequence remains identically the same as adopted in the main body of the teat. 
The original premise of each author has been retained, supplemented occa¬ 
sionally by the informations and interpretations extended by other participants. 
The author acknowledges his sincere debt to these scholars whose papers he 
has the privilege to use and which are as yet unpublished, and to the American 
Center, New Delhi, 

Social and Economje Life : 

Richard Solomon, (U.S.A.) in an attempt to reconstruct the socio¬ 
economic life of Mathura in the Rushaga period, has studied and analyzed the 
sculptural representations and inscriptions and extrapolated data from literary 
sources. 

The mode of dresses and ornaments, the different vocations and the 
guilds, planning of towns, dwellings and buildings, items of and customs 
about food and drink, varieties in crockeries and furniture, means of transporta¬ 
tion and tbe range of pastimes and entertainment, as examined by him, 
have prompted him to emphasize that the people of Mathura (and for that 
matter any typical city of ancient and early Classical period) testify to the 
harmonious coexistence of the ‘sense of worldly and sensual delight with the 

supposedly austere Buddhist and Jaina religions. He impresses upon that this 
balanced and harmonious attitude of ‘a prosperous, cosmopolitan and 
sophisticated existence’ has been uniquely demonstrated in the practice of 
locating ''bacchanalian scenes” within the Buddhist temples. This, he contended, 
is 'an expression of a culture which was able to reconcile and harmonize all 

the different phases and styles of human life, 

In highlighting the significant position of Mathura in the Kusbaga India 
compared to eastern and southern regions over which Rushaga power held 

I, Solomon, RicHafd, 'Daily Ufe in Ancient Mathura", pp. I-IO- 
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Sofiely Retigien and Art of the Kushdna India 


sway. Prof. B. D* Chattopadhyaya (Visva-Bh. Uaiv,) contended that the 
Kushana monarchs were most interested in Mathura because of its strategic 
signiricance contrihuting ultimately to their economic authority. He argued 
that Mathura could advantageously provide the Kusha^as a base in the south 
oftheir empire enabling them to counter-act the powerful republics like that 
of the Yaudbeyas on the one hand, and negotiate direct contact with the 
Ganges basin and the Malwa passage way, on the other. 

On the basis of available records and sites, distributed over a wide area, 
Chattopadhyaya suggested an extensive urban dimension of Mathura divided 
into ‘numerous foci'. This obviously led to a ‘proliferation of professional 
groups'. Groups and guilds occuring in the epigraphs represent the commercial 
and industrial segments. They are again, associated with the religious banc- 
faclions, which all, he derives, speak of a social and economic eminence of the 
groups in particular and the people in genera}.^ 

In his paper “The Growth of Society at Mathura” etc,. Prof. B. N. 
Mukherjee (Cal. Univ.) contended that possession of wealth in the class¬ 
conscious society was a determining factor for status. 

Prof. Lohuizen (Holland) dwelt on the foreign influences in Indian socio* 
eulturaland religious life. It is difiEieult, however, todeterniine how much influence 
was imparted by a ‘specific foreign tribe or people’, or how much of them were 
exercised by ‘the traders and tbe travelling artisans’. 1| is certain though, she 
maintained, that the intruding nomads must have acted as 'cultural-go-between’. 

The occurance of stirrup in the sculptures of Bhaji, SahchT stupa 11 and 
Patbora, the Trojan horse from Charsadda, the Heracles and the Nemean Lion 
from Mathura along with the Graeco-Tranian architectural elements, the 
popularity of portrait images and 'typical hieratic fronlality*, all go to speak 
of a Irano-Hellenistic infiltration and gradual assimilation. 

The active support to religious organizations and establishments by the 
Scythians, in particular, was instrumental to transform the religious life of the 
people. Scylho-Iranfan infiuence may also be discerned in the development 
of tbe Mahayana concept of Bodhlsattva and in the growing popularity of the 
Sun-Cod, and the prevalence of the Paficika-Hurlti icons. 

Mode and materials of dresses and jewellary, crowns and head-gear, 
seats and thrones all saw enormous changes, eventually infiuencing the icono¬ 
graphy in general. Halo, the flaming shoulders indicuting divine kingship, 
the introduction of dynastic shrines, she observed, along with a patently stable 
and flourishing economy achieved by controlling the great caravan routes, all 
added to the eventual enrichment of Indian life and culture.” 

2. Chaitopadhyaya, B- D., “Mathura from the Sunga to ihe Kusana period : An Hislorical 
Ouiliae." pp. I—Is. 

3. J.ii. Van Lohuiztn-dft-Lceuw. ''Foreign Elemenis in Indian Culture miroduced by the 
Scythians , pp. I —12. 
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Df. Kala, (Allafiabad) with his years of study oa. terrocotta art reported 
that during the KushSria epoch the centre of terracotta art was in all proba¬ 
bility, in Kausatnbi atid not in Mathura. The Kauiainbi ones are also much 
better executed, at least the busts and heads in terracotta. He also informed that 
the drinking scenes are much earlier in terracotta, available from the 1st century 
B,C. itself.* 

These observations corroborate the predominantly urbanized and sophisti¬ 
cated character of the Mathuran populace and the socio’cconomic phenomena 
of the period. 

Dr. Margabandhu (A.S.l.) observed that Kushajja terracottas might 
have provided more variety but Sunga artist unquestionably added more poise, 

M. C. Joshi (A.S.l.) maintained that the archaeological evidences do not 
warraal that there was a settlement in Mathura before 600 B.C. 

Icons in Principal Religions : 

Linga-vigraha vitli affendanf Yak^as : 

Prof. G, V, Mitlerwallner (Munich) has referred in her paper to two 
peculiar pot-bellied yaksas inserted in the brick altar of an Ekamiikha-Liftga, 
assignable to early Kushaija period. This may throw some light on the 
sectarian trends of the contemporary period as well as the religious syncretism 
of the people in general,* 


Vaimvisnt and tfie Vai?nava kws : 

In reporting about the new inscriptions discovered from Mathura, R. C. 
Sharma (Mathura Mus.) mentioned about an inscription in the collection of the 
Mathura Museum (No. 13,367) where Lord Viisudeva has been invoked by one 
Vasu to bestow welfare to Mahakshtrapa Sodasa, This seems to be the earliest 
archaeological evidence to prove the tradition of erecting Kfsna s shrine. 

Mrs. Doris Srinivasan (U.S.A.) referred, hovrever, to the SaihJtarsana, 
Balarama and Vasudeva icons on the reverse and obverse of the Agathokles 
coins, found at At Khanum, to be among the earliest. They are assignable to 

2nd century B.C, . . 

A figure of Balarama of the pre-Kushapa era, now m the collection of 
Bharat Kala Bhavan (No. 279) beam a miniature lion in the plough that the 

deity holds. . l ti. 

But nothing of the pre-Kushaiia era can be found in Mathura. The 
earliest Catunyuha icon came from Bhila. Only four kinship triads have 
been obtained from Mathura, the fifth one coming from Devangarh, Gaya 
District Mathura workshop has eventually gave concrete expressions to 
Vasudeva-KTsna icons, 'created a new vocabulary to express the Caiunyttlia 
notion' and added variety to the representation of the Vjfift heroes. 


4, 
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a S C '^€30 years &f Terracotta art 

,i' u p" Kusaiyi pMsages inihe Hmivatnsa''. {Indahif»-Tiigung,^9l\,p~ 243. 

I8l>cr. Mittcrwalliier. 
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In the representation of the Vi^^n-iVasudem in Jaina terminology) Mata- 
rama as attendant deities to a Tlrihaikkara^ (Lucknow Museum^ No. 47) is 
only peculiar of Mathura and rare elsewhere. 

Srivatsa emblem adorning a vardha in human form obviously as avatara, 
is the only e^iample of the Vai^^ava art of Kusha^a Mathura^ 

Vaist^ava icons from seven centres other than Mathura, in Mrs- Sriniva- 
san^s opinion, represent more or less the MalhurSi idiom.^ 

Dr. Kala informed that unlike the Pa^eavirti of Mathura, Kau^mbl pre¬ 
ferred the representation of Sapfavlrtt. Prof, A, K. Narain (U,S.A.) added that 
the Panca^tJfo concept came from the N. W, India to Mathura. 

Buddhism artd the Kuskdi^as : 

It is not merely for the religious tolerance of the Kush anas that Buddhism 
could be propagated in Central Asia and upto the Oasis of Merv in the west^ 
observed Dr. Frye (U.S.A.). The political policy was the essential factor 
which by and large again^echoed the Achacmenean principles and practices. The 
Kushagas brought in ihejr trains more of Iranian elements than of Hellenistic. 
The “cult of the book*^ {pusiaka}^ an Iranian concept assimilated into Buddhism, 
the adoption of Ampacana Syllabary, primarily of Saka origin, the development 
of Maitreya icon (from Mithra ?) and that of Mahjuirl speak eloquently of 
Iranian borrowings. Dr. Frye is, consequently, prone to trace the origin of the 

empire as w-ell as its culture to be more of an Iranian kind than an Indian or 
posNHellenistic onCn." 

In opposition to the theory of trausceudental Buddha images upheld by 
Dietric Scckd (The An &/Buddhism, N. Y„ 1964) Dr, Hal W. French (U-S.A ) 
emphasisted that the artists of Mathura strove to have the Buddha real ■ in all 

estimation ‘an eternally living presence' rather than ‘something entirely trans¬ 
cending human vision'. 

The enlisting Yakja models commanding the reverence and adoration of the 
common man captivated the theological consciousness of the Mathuran sculptor 
Popularity and prevalence of the Yaksa worship (NidiDa-Kaiha, Majjima 
NikSya, cf. Coomaraswamy. Or^^j'n of the Buddha tmage, 1973. pp. 12-14) pro¬ 
vided also the necessary sociological connections. Yak5a. representing an 
immanent nature, could also advantageously be regarded as a superman of 
divine stature. That Is why both Buddha and Yak;a of early period expressed 
a state of‘theological ambiguity’ but they never entertained ascetic aloofness 
remaining, though, 'human and world-affirming’. 

Even the philosophical refinements of Prajlia.pSran,ita could not detract 
Mathura artist to create an image which should not only convev his own fdihhi.t 
inspire the faith of the believers. His theological self believed in edification and 
regarded the images as concrete means to realize the spiritual potential of man 


7 . 
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The legends on superjiatural po»ci^ of the Buddha as depicted m early 
reliefs should be regarded, French argured, as a kind of iddhi* (Psychic powers) 
that the Buddha achieved. Yoga and the yogic attainments, again, exemplify 
the ‘obvious human interest in the miraculous.’ Dr. French impresses upon 
that this clement of idM is the significant factor that served as the go-between 
in the human and super-human drama inherent in the plastic diction. This is 
why the early Buddha images are unlike the full-blown Brahmanical ones. 

This theological ingrain of the Mathura sculptors provides the logical 
connection between the Buddha images and the existing prototypes and Mathura 
could play the rob of an eminent ‘midwife’,’'* 

His theory is worth-examining. In absence of seated Yak^a prototypes 
{Lohuizen, Scythian Period, p. I$4) the contemplative ascetics m Bharhut 
(Coomaraswanty, Origin of the Buddha image, p. 154, lig. 27} and seated 
Tlrihamkaras of the Jaina Ayagapajtas (Lohuizen, op,dt., p. 155 ; Shah, 
Studies in Jaina Art, 1955, p. 77) served perhaps as the model for the seated 
Buddhas. And here also the human ease and air have been retained. 

This human treatment might have helped, in turn, to add variety to the 
Buddha images whereas the Jaina icons of the period remained comparatively 
rigid for a long time. The liberalism of the Buddhists to allow the artists to 
imbibe different foreign elements might as well have something to contribute. 

On the strength of the available finds and the situation from where the 
finds were obtained in the Surkh-Kotal Devakuia, Gerard Fussman (France) 
presented a variant in the interpretation of the term 'Devakuia'. 

The statue of Kanishka (almost similar with that of Mat Devakuia at 
Mathura) along with a badly defaced stone bas-relief (interpreted by many as a 
royal investiture scene) and a Clay Sculpture in fragments arc the only finds 
from the excavations at Surkh-Kotal. There is a trisiiia emblem engraved on 
the stone-steps of the staircase (temple-A). Kapishka’s coins have been found 
in the lowest layer. The inscriptions have yet to be fully deciphered. 

There are references about the &iva Influence in Bactria in the pre- 
Christian era, but in all probability, was of much later date. 

Now, none of the statues including that of Kanishka was placed on the 

cella of the proper shrine, nor even they had their own platforms. The bas-relief 
was on the other side of the shrine. From the inscription it could only be 
gathered that the temple was named baga-iango, house of god(s). in old Iranian t 
Baga Dafdva, Sanskrit ; Devakuh. In Fussman’s view, all these lead to an 
inference that the temple at Surkh-Kotal was a dynastic temple and not a 
temple of one or more Kushana kings as entertained so far by many. 

9. Rhys Davids, “Dialogue* of file Bnddha’'.pt.i, 1956, p. 88. 

JO. French, H, W,, “Midwifed in Mathura : The Buddha tinage and its Theo-^netjc Pro¬ 
perties", pp. 1-18. 
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Bhasa's PtatimSntaka suggests two meanings of Devakula : (J) icmpfe 
and (ii) house of god and royal gallery of former kings. Contrarily, MahS- 
vastu I (223, 4-lOJ and Mahavasfu F! (26, 3*5) relate instances where Devakuh 
pertains to Goddess Abhaya to whom, a royal practice was, to o^er padanandana. 
He, therefore, justified that the Z>evoA'»/£i at Mat, Mathura, was a temple of a 
godhead. It might have been the goddess Sri^ the protectress of the royal 
household. In absence of definite evidences to that effect, it might be deemed 
as a temple of the isfattevasa of the family, which could have been that of the 
LiAga-vigraha or Nike, Anabila or A'vo to whom they had shown their 
atlegiance. 

He concluded that the royal Devokula of Kanjshka was primarily the temple 
of the deity supposed to impart protection to the family and the kingdom. 

Prof. B. N. Mukherjec (Univ. of Cal.) was in favour of distinguishing 
between tiie terms Devakula and Praiimsgfka. Devakula is the temple complex, 
and the portraits of the kings are adorned in the Pra\iuiagiafta within the 
DevakutaP * 

Prof. A. K. Narain (U. S. A.) presented the view that the Devakula con^ 
cept was an importation from N. W. India into Mathura. 

R. C. Sharma reported about a stab he had discovered in Chauras! Hill, 
Mathura where there is an inscription as Devakula. But that belongs, fairly 
certainly, to the SaUapa period, much earlier than that of the Kushaijas. 

These views need further investigations. Because, the Devakula institution, 
like many other, is still shrouded in comparative mystery. 

With regard to the Buddhist icons of the Kushana period Lohuizen 
reiterated that Foucher's theory of Gandhira origin of the Buddha image is not 
accepted universally. She was for the view that the Mathuran Buddha is earlier 
than that of the N. W. India. Moreover, type of image and the depiction of 
groups in Mathura influenced those of Gandbara. She reported that not less 
than twenty three images in schist in N. W. India is dressed like that of the 
Kapardln type in Mathura. 

Prof. Joanna Williams (U.S,A.), on the other hand, emphasized that the 
features like sharp noses etc. in the Govindnagar standing Buddha (recently 
discovered) testify that the Gandharan mfiuences on Mathura had not yet been 
fully assimilated. 

Generally accepting Prof. Lohuizen’s theory that the Buddha images of 
the first phase in Mathuni is of the 'National' type, she emphasized in her 
paper that under Huvishka (mid-century of Kushana rule) 'an epidemic of 
Gandharan influence infected the Buddha and Tirthaiftkara images of Mathura, 
and possibly other kinds of carving to a lesser degree'. Towards the end of 

11. Fussmen, Getard (France), “Present stale of Interpretation concerning the Dcva-kula aqd 
Inscriptions of Surkh Kotal and the implication for Mathura”, pp. 
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Vasudeva's reign there was a return to Indian forms and 'most of the individual 
elements within the Gupta idiom had been anticipated in the inventive work* 
shops of Kusliatiu Mathura.’ 

Prof. Harbert Harlel (W. Germany), however, maintained that Mathura 
and Gandhara produced Buddha images of their ow n. 

R. C. Sharma in one of his papers reported about a railposl in the collec¬ 
tion of the State Museum, Lucknow (No, J. 339) obtained from Kankali TUa. 

A medallion in it shows a nobleman rider on a 'caprisoned horse’ with an 
attendant in the roreground. Me liked to ideolify the rider as the Siddhartha 
in a Renunciation scene, belonging to early 1st century B. C.^" 

Jainism and Matbur£ 

Dr. N. P. Joshi of State Museum, Lucknow, in his fairly exhaustive paper 
reported that so far ninety two seated Tirthaihkaras, twenty five standing Jtnas, 
twenty eight Sarvatobhadrikas, eleven male and eight fcrnale divinities and one 
^iiapatfa are known of which fifty six figures are dated. Finds from Mathura 
alone constitute almost a third of the total number. 

The earliest representation of a Tirthajfikara, he spoke of, is on a lintel 
piece of 2nd century B. C. which was reused as a railing pillar at a later date 
(Lucknow Mus, Coll. No. J. 354 with 609). It depicts the story of Diksakaly&- 
aaka of Adinatha and shows two seated Jinas in meditation. According to 
him, Tlrthaifikaras on the Ayagapa{{a% (Sunga period) form the second stage of 
development. The earliest dated figure of a seated Tirthamkara (now only the 
pedestal remains) is dated 4 of K. E. (Lucknow Mus, No. J. 3). 

No standing type of Tift hamkara of the pre-Kushana eta hns yet been 
known from Mathura, Even during the Kushatia era itself seated types out¬ 
number (92 in total) the mdepcodeot standing type {25 in total). 

He also informed that the cpigraphic records reveal that a vepr big 
majority of the Jina figures have been donated or installed by ladies. This may 
throw some light with regard to the position of women in the Jaina society and 
their status itt the JEiina religious organi^atioDs+ 

His ftirther assertion was that reverse view of the Tlrthatnkara figures 
belonging to the Kushaija period provide some interesting sidelight. 

A fragmentary sculpture in which two feet with anklets are present 
(Lucknow Mus. No. J. 23) leads Dr. Joshi to argue that the figure, in all likeli¬ 
hood, might be that LakshmL His inference was based partly on the popu¬ 
larity of the Abhi^eka Laksbmi among the Jainas of contemporary period.” 

12. Willjams, Joanna, 'Tbc Development of Mathura style During the Kushan Period". 

PP. 1-1^. 

13. Sharma, R, C, "The Study of the Buddhist Seoiplure upto 300 A. D.", pp. 1-31. 

14. Joshi, N. P., "Jaina Icons from Mathuro in the Kushaqa Period", pp. 1-28. 
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Religion and An of iJk Kuihano !ndio 


U. P. Shah (Gujarat) and Ernest Bender (U.S,A,) the Jt. authoiti on a 
paper on Jainism referred to the Avacyaka-curiii (yoL i, p. 4720, the Acaranga 
Cur/ti (pi. 7, p. 28J) and Bfhalkalpabhafya (iatn, J.C., Life in Aac. Inil.^ B’bay, 
1947, p, 114, fn* p. IIS fo> 29) that the Jainism opted for recruiting its 
follower from the middle and trading classes for the organization of its Sangha. 

They further impressed upon [in lime with V.S. Agrawala iAncient Indian 
Folk Culls} who suggested originally] that the epithet Mahavira was adopted 
from the vocabulary of vir-worship. in yi^ifu-dUarmoitaram Manibhadra i$ 
enlisted as a yak^a and identified the form Vira of the Paheavira with the 
word Yaksa. 

Among other specific informations, they contend that the Jaina monks 
were wanderers and would not neglect to study the geographical and social 
condition of the places and peoples along with the study of the local languages 
and dialects for preaching purposes. Jainism was, again, the religion of the 
merehants. Consequantly, the Jaina literature remains a fountain source of 
informations on the various aspects of the life of the lay-followers,*' 

Naga Icons iiud Mathurii 

N.P* Joshi reported about five pieces of sculpture where naga figures with 
snake canopy appear as adorants (Lucknow Mus., J. 4 ; J. 60 ; J. 117 and Math 
Mus. Nos, 34-2488. B-15). 

Yak^ Cult 

Prof. Mitterwallner (W. Germany) in an illuminating paper classified the 
Yaksa cult, mainly of Mathura, into two broad categories : (i) those standing 
and seated ones, fairly colossus, in round or reUef, that represent the invoked 
cull images, and (ii) those serving as the attendant to some principal deities. 

The Gilgit Texts mention about Yak^as Sara and Vana who were among 
the 3500 Yaksas in and near Mathura, supposed to have been pacified by the 
Buddha (Moti Chandra, ‘'Some Aspects of Yaksa Cult in Anc. !nd.” Bulletin 
of the Frince of Wales Mus, of Western India, No. 3, Bombay. 1954, p ’53 ) 

From among the sub-categorized attendant Yaksas the author cited a 
few specific examples of unique phenomenon. One such specimen is the 
Govindnagar find of Yakga supporting the hooves of a horse, attributed as 
the Kanjhaka of the Great Departure pantheon (Math. Mus. No 76 , 87) 

Yaksas emerging as half-figures from the Safa trees during the Mofidpari- 
nirydtta of the Buddha, similarly represent the Mathura idiom (Vide. Vogel 
‘The Mathura School of Sculpture’, ASIAR, 1909-10, Cal., 1914, pi, Uiia) ^ * 

Yaksa’s association with Buddhism is highlighted by'the figures as 
supporters of Dharmacakra (Lucknow Mus. No. J. 11 ) and as bowl-carriers 

Shiah U.P. & BeoJer Ernest^ ^‘Mnhuni and Jainism,*' pp, I- 9 . 
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(Agrawala. ‘Cat. of the Images of Brahma, Visnu and Siva in Mathura Art’. 
JVFHS, voL xxii, pp, 179-88; State Museum of Ethnology, Munich, Neg. 
No. 14096, Cat, No. 28-154). 

The newly-discovered Govindnagar Yaksas (Mathura Mus. No. 76 and 
77.31) had been ascribed by the author, on paleographic grounds, as belonging 
to the pre-Kushana or Kshatrapa era. 

The Palikhera Yaksa (Genii) from whose mouth emerges vines and lotus 
stems, had been classified by the author as a Yak^a in Decorative an. 

The observations when summarized would read like; 

(i) Parkham Yakja represents perhaps the earliest stage, executed duniig 
the Mitra rule of Mathura. 

(ii) No independent Yakja of either the Kshatrapa or Kushaija limes 
has so far come to light otccpt the bowl-supporltng dwarfs of the 
Kshatrapa era. 

(iii) The bowl-supporting Yakja of Kushaija era (Math. Mus., C. 3) is an 
example of iatcr idiom of an earlier tradition*. 

(iv) Yaksa of Maholi (period of transition or early Gupta) being the last 
cult image carved independently indicate, perhaps, that the worship 
of the colt was on the decline in Mathura by the 4ih century A.D.^* 

According to Lohuizen. in absence of seated Yak^a icons, it is difficult to 
justify that they had anything to do with the execution of the early seated 
Buddha images {Scythian Period Ind^ Uistory, p. 154). 


W. MinerwallDcr, Gritli V., “The Yaksa Cult of Mathura", pp. 1-2?. 
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INSCRIPTIO^S & COINS 

PI. I. No. t Column of Heliodorus (Inscriptions in Brdiimi}, Besnagar, M.P., 
c. 2ad cent. B.C., Courtesy, ASI. 

PI. I. No. 2 : Coin of Pjwja Kadpftaises (enlarged) : 

Obverse : Bust portrait of Vjma in high cylindrical helmet 
having forward-portruding bill. Bearded face is 
shown in profile to I. r. hand holds club, 1. hand 
holds hilt of sword. Flaming shoulder indicates 
divine power and energy. 

Courtesy, British Museum. 

PL I. No. 3 ; Coin of Asifises (InJo-Scythic) enlarged ; 

Reverse : Gaja-Lakshmi standing beneath two elephants on 
two flanking lotuses, who pour water over her 
head. The devl stands on a full-bloom lotus. The 
motif and concept are so very common in the 
relief-panels of Bharhut and SiAchl and elsewhere) 
Courtesy, British Museum. 

PL 1. No. 4 : Coin of Virtta Kadphaises { enlarged ) : 

Reverse : Oesho (BAavrjn) standing conirapposto with face in 
profile to 1. The deity is entirely nude except 
for sacred thread or amulet 7 tied over I. shoulder. 
The vehicle ‘bull’ is placed to rear facing r., head 
turned frontally, Oesho holds trident in his 1. 
hand. 

Courtesy, British Museum. 

PL I. No. 5 ; Coin ofVSsudeva {enlai-ged) t 

Reverse : Three-headed is standing frontally in contrapp- 
osto. He has however two arms, r. hand holds 
diadem while the 1. holds trident. The bull is 
placed to rear facing left with the head turned 
frontal. (The treatment reminds the relief carving 
of Trimbfti from Charsada, Gandhara, in PI VII 
fiig. 13). 

Courtesy, British Museum. 

PL 11. No. <1 : Coin of Huvishka {enlarged ): 

Reverse : Oesho and Omma codepicted standing frontally 
facing each other. On proper r, is Omma carrying 


f 


PI. II. No. 7 ; 


PI, 11. No. 8 


PI. II. No. 9 
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spear ? in ber I. hand. She has a nimbus and a 
decorated crown on her head. Oesho U in proper 
]., face in profile, r. hand holds a ? staff. Attri¬ 
butes are not adequatel:^ distinguishable. 

Courtesy, British Museum. 

Coin Vasudem (enlarged}: 

Reverse : Skando^Komaro and Bizago, standing frontally 
facing each other. They are placed on an orna¬ 
mental pedestal. On proper r. is Bizago (Viiakha) 
holding trident in I. hand, r. hand on hip. He 
has a sword at left hip, a necklace and wears a 
dhoti-like garment. On proper I is Skanda- 
Komaro, similarly attired, holding a staff in his r. 
hand. The staff has a finial. (This is evident that 
Skanda-Kumara and VUakha who were eventually 
intregated into a single divinity as the Lord of 
War and son of Siva in the broader cult of ^/vn, 
are as yet separate deities.) 

Courtesy, American Numismatic Society, New 
York. 

; Coin of Kanishka (enlarged); 

Reverse ; Boddo standing absolutely enface, usbpisha, long 
earlobe, nimbus about head and the aureole about 
body are the prominent mah&puruska hksbana. 
His left hand holds lap of sanghaii and the r. 
band is possibly in abhayamudra. Absence of 
Contra pposto is the only exception here among 
Kanishka’s coins, so also, is the treatment of 
drapery which reveals the underlying form of the 
body, almost a native Indian tradition. Face is 
extremely worn-out. (This is the earliest conspicu¬ 
ous image of the Buddha on coins.) 

Courtesy, British Museum. 

: Cpfti (enlarged): 

Reverse : Nana sits frontally on a snarling lion. Her head 
is in profile to r. with nimbate behind. Her 
helmet-crown has a lunar crescent. Her left 
hand holds a staff and r. hand holds something 
indistinct. 

Courtesy, British Museum. 


SCULPTURES & TERRACOTTAS 


PL III, fig. I 


PL [|[. fig. 2 


PJ. IV. fig. 3 


PI. IV. fig. 4 


PL V. fig. 5 


PI. V. fig. 6 


TOILET SCENE : A lover intruder, Mathtira. 

Red Sikri Stone. 

Kushana, early 2nd cent A. D. 

Courtesy, Mathura Museum 

DAME SQUEEZING HAIR AFTER BATH (drops of 
water being swallowed by a haifisa). 

Red Sikrt Stone. 

Kusha^a, early 2nd cent. A. D, 

Photo Courtesy, Mathura Museum 

INTOXICATED LADY IN A FAMILY GROUP, 
from Maholi, Mathura. 

Red Sikri Stone. 

Kushaita, 2nd cent. A. D. 

Courtesy, National Museum, New Delhi 

LADY CARRYING FOOD BASKET AND WATER, 
from Kankuli Tila, Mathura. 

Red Sikri Stone. 

Kushana, c. 2nd cent. A. D. 

Photo courtesy, Mathura Museum. 

PARASVRAMESvARA UfiQA A/, 

Trom Giidimallam, Madras. 

Polished Stone, 

C, 1st centr B. C 
(now being worshipped). 

WORSHIP OF LimA-VIGRAUA 

(by IndO'Seythie devotees). 

from Dampier Park, Mathura, red Sikri sandstone. 

Pre*Kushana. c, 1st cent. B. C. 

Photo courtesy, Mathura Museum. 


PI. V. fig. 7 : MYTHICAL BEINGS ADORING Llf^GA-DEYA, 

from Bhuteswara, Mathura. 

Sandstone. 

Pre-Kushaija, c. 1st cent. B. C. 

Photo courtesy, Mathura Museum. 
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PI. VI. fig. 8 : ^fVA VInADHARA DAKSHlNAMVRTt. 

Terracotla, 

^unga, c. 2nd cent. B. C. 

Courtesy, Copi Krishna Kanoria, photo, by author. 


PI. Vr. fig. 9 : EKAMUKHl StVAU^GA, 

from Mathura. 

Sikri Sandstone. 

Late Kusha^a, c. 3rd cent. A. D. 
Courtesy, Mathura Museum. 


PI. VI. fig. 10 : VASVDEt^A CARRYING KRSlifA TO GOKULA ACROSS 

YAMUNA, 

from Gayatrl TEla, Mathura. 

Mottled Sandstone. 

K-Ushatja, c. 2iid cent. A, D. 

Photo courtesy, Mathura Museum. 

PI, VII. fig. tl ; (7 Emerging from his shoulder, 

from Saptasamundari Well, Mathuri, 

Sandstone. 

Kushaiia, early 2nd cent. A. D. 

Courtesy, Mathura Museum. 


PI. VI r. fig, 12 : 


PI. VII. fig, 13 : 


PL Vlll. fig. 14 : 


PI. VIII. fig. 15 : 


vanamaiA bedecked b alar Am a with a 

DRINKING CUP. 
from Kukargam. Mathura, 

Red Sikri Stone. 

Kushana, c. 2nd-3rd cent. A, D. 

Photo courtesy, Mathura Museum. 

TRIMURTh 

from Charsada. GandhUra. 

Peshawar Museum. 

Courtesy, ASIAR., 1913-14, pi. XXIL photo by author, 
TORSO OF DURGA, SHifHA8AHlNl, 
from Mathura. 

Buff sandstone. 

Late Kushana, c. 2iid-3rd cent, A. D, 

Photo courtesy, Mathura Museum. 

FOUR-ARMED MAHl$ASURAMARDDtNl, 
Terracotta relief from Mathura. 

Early Kushana, c, 1st cent. B. C.-lst cent. A. D, 

Photo courtesy, Mathura Museum. 
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PL IX, fig. 16 


PL IX. fig. 17: 


PI. X. fig. 18: 


PL X. fig, 19; 


PJ. XL fig. 20 : 


PL XIL fig. 21 ; 


PI. XIL fig. 22; 


: NAGAKAJA ERAPATRA WORSHIPPING 
THE BUDDHA, 
from a railing-pillar at Bharhut. 

Sandstone. 

Sunga, 1st cent. B, C. 

Couriesy, Indian Museum. Calcutta. 

NAGARAJA WITH QUEENS IN ADORATION, 

AmaravatL 

Greenish marble. 

Late Andhra, 1st cent. A. D. 

Photo courtesy. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
(Ross Collection). 

BODItlSATTVA OF FRIAR BALA, 

Siirnalli Museum. 

Red sandstone. 

Early Kushaiid, lst-2nd cent, A.D. 

BUDDHA IN ABIfA YAMUDRA 
(showing Gandharan influence), 
from Anyor, near Gobardhan, 

Red Sikri sandstone. 

Kushana, 129 A. D. 

Photo courtesy, Mathura Museum. 

BODHISATTVA IN PADMASANA, 
from Katrii, Mathur£, 

Red Sikri sandstone. 

Early Kushana (undated, but regarded as one of the ear¬ 
liest in Mathura school), c. early 2nd cent. A. D. 

Photo courtesy, Mathura Museuin, 

KAIVIISHKA'S RELIQUARY, 

from Shah-jf-kl-Dhert. Peshawar, Gandhara, 

Kushana, late 2nd cent. A. D, 

Courtesy, Peshawar, Museum. 

sakyamuni offering benediction at Deer 

PARK, 

from Gandhara. 

Schist. 

Late Kushana. 

Photo courtesy, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, 
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PL XHl. fig, 23 : THE BATH OF THE BODHISATTVA, 
from Gandh^rap 
Schist. 

Kushatjia. 

Photo courtesy, MUsenet Institut d'Ethnographie, 

Geneva, 

PI. XIV. fig. 24 : fiUBERA WITH TWIN CONSORTS, lAKSHMl AND 

naritL 

from Monoharpur mouad, Mathura. 

Red Sikrt sandstone. 

Late Kushatita, c. 3rd cent A.D. 

Photo courtesy, Mathura Museum. 

PI, XIV. fig. 25 : KUBERA AND NARlTl 
from Mathura, 

Terracotta relief. 

Early Kushiiii^a, c, Ist cent. A.D.. 

Photo courtesy, Mathura Museum. 

PI. XV. fig. 26 : CORPULENT KUBERA, 
from Maholi, Mathura. 

Red Sikri stone, 

Kushat 3 :a-Gupta transition, early 3rd cent. A.D. 

Courtesy, Mathura Museum. 

PL XVI. fig, 27 ; TORSO OF A TlRTHANtKARA, 
from Lohanipur, Patna. 

Polished stone, 

Mamya, 3rd cent. B.C. 

Courtesy, Patna Museum. 

PI. XVf. fig. 28: PARSVANATHA, 

Provenance and period unknown, stylistically, pre-Kushana, 
Bronze. 

Courtesy, Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

PL XVir.fig.29: TiRTHAKfKARA IN KAYOTSARGA MUDRA : ' 

PRATIMA SARVArOBHADRlKA, 
from Mathura. 

Bull Sikri sandstone. 

Kushana, dated, year ? 40. 

Courtesy, Lucknow Museum. 

PL KVU.fig.30 : PAR^yANATHA. 

Red Sikri stone. 

Late Kushana, c. early 3rd cent. A.D, 

Courtesy, Lucknow Museum. 
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PI. XVirr.fig.3l : TlRT/lAltiKAftA /N DHYANAMUDRA WITH 
ATTENDANS, 

from Mathura. 

Spotted red sandstone. 

Kushana, late 1st cent. A.D. 

Photo courtesy, Mathura Museum. 

PI. XVill. fig. 32 : JATNA TlRTflAMfKARAPATTA. 

from Chaubiapora, Mathura. 

Red Sikri sandstone. 

Kush:lnn. c. 1st cent. A.D, 

Photo courtesy, Mathura Museum. 

PI. XIX. (ig, 33 : SURYA iff PRACJiYAyESA ATTENDED BY DANDA 
PINOALA, 

from a railing pillar, Bodh Gaya. 

^unga, c. 1st cent. B.C. 

Courtesy, ASJ., India. 

Pi. XIX. fig, 34 : SORYA IN CHARIOT iN THE MIDST OF HALO. 

from SapiasamundarJ Well, Mathura, (the earliest in Math). 
Mottled red sandstone. 

Kushana, lst'2nd cent, A.D. 

Photo courtesy, Mathura Museum. 

PI. XX. tig. 35 : SiJRT/f //V WITH DANDA AND 

PJNGALA, 

from Barsaua, Mathura, Black Schist. 

Kushana, c. 2nd cent. A.D. 

Courtesy, Mathura Museum. 

PI. XXI. fig. 36; VRtK^ARA OR DRYAD, 

from Eastern Gale, The Great StOpa, Sanchi. 

Sandstone. 

Early Andhra, late Lst cent. B.C. 

Courtesy, ASL, India. 

PI. XXII. fig. 37: YAKSJ OR VRIK^AKA, 

from Sonkh, Mathura, ( since excavetcd ). 

Spotted red sandstone. 

Kushiija, c. 2nd cent. A.D. 

Photo courtesy, Mathura Museum. 

PI. XXII. fig. 38 ; ARDDHADEVI IN ABHAYAMUmA, 
from Mathura. 

Mottled red sandstone. 

Kushana, c. late 1st cent. A.D, 

Photo courtesy, Mathura Museum. 
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